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Editorial. 


HILLIPS BROOKS was one of the men of whom 
it is natural to say he was larger than his office 
and his church; and yet we are to remember that 
nearly all the good he did in the world was done 
through his successive offices, and through the 

He did more than 

any man of his time to show that the essence of religion is 

identical in all churches. More than any one else, also, he 
made it appear that a true man is superior to the tools he 
uses, the forms through which he expresses himself, and the 
organization for which and through which he works. He 
helped to bring nearer the time when there will be a united 

Christendom, nearer also the time when Christendom will 

not array itself against the rest of the religious world. He 

wore the garments of his office, whether as clergyman o 

bishop, but always, we believe, refused to be photogranhe 

in them. Even the office of bishop sometimes seemed to him 
too formal for his nature and tastes. And yet he used it 
with hearty sincerity because through it he gained access to 
the spiritual nature and the inner life of the human beings 
around him, and especially of the men who loved, honored, 
and trusted him. 

sz 


Tue American Peace Society has memorialized the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, asking it to adopt a resolution request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to authorize the Pres- 
ident to invite the governments of the world to establish a 
regular international congress to meet at stated times to 
deliberate the matters of common interest and to make rec- 
ommendations to the governments. A list is given of thirty 
national congresses and conferences which have been held 
since 1815. Now that all the world is open, and communi- 
cation is established with every nation, tribe, and people on 
the face of the earth, it becomes each year more evident that 
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there must be a common understanding between the nations, 
and a declaration of the laws which shall be agreed upon 
and sustained by consent of all national governments. The 
outrages which Germany is now committing on the northern 
coast of South America are awakening the nations to a sense 
of responsibility. Public opinion in Europe is such that it 
perhaps would even justify the government of the United 
Sattes if it should send a squadron to Venezuela to keep the 
peace, and to sink any ship that interfered with it. In a 
well-organized congress the force of national public opinion 
might be brought to bear in such a way that not even Ger- 
many would dare to open fire while negotiations were in prog- 
gress looking toward arbitration. 


a 


Norris's story of the wheat pit in the Chicago board of 
trade is entirely free from the exaggerated idea of the deprav- 
ity of brokers and speculators which is common to many 
good people who have no acquaintance with them. The 
temptations which beset men on the board of trade are ex- 
actly like those which are potent in the world at large. They 
operate very quickly, because the nervous strain of life in the 
pit is intense. Most of the transactions are as useful and as 
honorable as any other form of trading. The traders are no 
more cruel, rapacious, or unscrupulous than any other class 
of men. Indeed, in many ways the standard of honor is so 
high that the trickery which is so commonly practised in 
many of the transactions between producers and buyers, such 
as ‘“deaconing apples,” would disqualify any one holding a 
membership in the board of trade. A man is taken at his word 
instantly and without reserve until he forfeits his reputation 
for truth-telling. Then he is discredited. To keep the pace 
required for business transactions, absolute confidence is 
necessary. ‘The gambling risks that are taken are similar to 
the gambling risks in other places, and they are commonly 
more dangerous to the person who incurs them than they are 
to the general public. 

oJ 


Tue Council of Seventy of the Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, connected with the University of Chicago, is beginning 
what we hope will turn out to be a very large and successful 
enterprise, of which the object sought is the improvement of 
the moral and religious education of the youth of America in 
all institutions from the Sunday-school to the university. 
Consideration of Sunday-school instruction will be given 
the first place at the February convention which meets in 
Chicago. The convention will consist of the Council of 
Seventy, the three hundred associate members, invited 
teachers, ministers, editors, pastors of churches, and superin- 
tendents of Sunday-schools. 
ation may be taken by any person interested by sending the 
names and addresses of all who would be likely to take an 
active interest in the work proposed by the convention. No 
programmes of the meetings or other details are yet at hand. 
We shall give publicity to them as soon as they arrive. 


& 


Tue following passage from a Baptist paper, which attacks 
Universalism, we copy from the Universalist Leader: “To- 
day the most depraved and most vicious, the most daring 
sinner, is a believer in a future probation, to be followed by 
deliverance and bliss. Universalism is the religion of the 
gambling-room, the race-track, the theatre, the brothel, the 
saloon, the den of infamy. It will be a great work to con- 
vinze wrong-doers that they can get more out of this life by 
the practise of virtue than they are now getting out of sin.” 
The writer of this passage evidently let his emotions shape 
for him his statement of the case. We do not consider it 
any disparagement of those who believe in eternal punish- 
ment fo say that it is the creed of criminals almost univer- 
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sally. We venture to say that not one person in a hundred 
swings off the gallows with a declaration of disbelief in a 
general judgment and a final award of eternal bliss or 
eternal punishment. It is natural that it shouid be so, be- 
cause the doctrine, once almost universally accepted, is now 
passing out of the upper ranges of society, while it is still 
held by the majority as a survival of historic and prehistoric 
beliefs. Many aman holds it to-day simply because he has 
not taken the trouble to shake himself loose from it. 


New Things that are Useless. 


Every now and then a new cure for seasickness is adver- 
tised as a valuable discovery. Commonly it is mixed up 
with one of those psychological explanations which the 
public so greedily accepts. The explanations are well 
enough, so far as they go; and the cures suggested are genu- 
ine cures, so far as they can be applied. Three cccur to us 
which are based upon sound psychological principle. To 
prevent the confusion of sight and the disturbance of sensa- 
tions caused by the'constantly shifting relations between 
the sea, the sky, the distant horizon, and the rail and deck 
of the ship, let one fix his attention steadily upon a mirror 
held before his eyes. ‘The relief is. great and immediate. 
Another similar remedy is to hold a glass of water. Look 
at it steadily, and keep it perfectly balanced. This also 
will afford relief. Still another cure consists of the app!ica- 
tion of the same principle in a different way. Let one hold- 
ing by a shroud or some fixed part of the vessel bend his 
knees with every upward motion of the ship, and straighten 
them as the ship goes down. This brings him into right 
relations with the sea and sky, and is wonderfully effica- 
cious. 

But, in order to make the cure lasting and valuable, it is 
necessary to apply it without intermission. Imagine a pas- 
senger at sea doing nothing day in and day out but looking 
at a mirror, or balancing a glass of water, or, worst of all, 
clinging to a shroud and rising and falling with the rolling 
of the sea. For a brief period, in this latter case, one feels 
a delightful sense of mastery over the heaving ocean. But 
by and by the weary knees protest; and at last, in the most 
psychological depths of his being, the traveller submits to 
the inevitable, and lets his pneumogastric nerve have its 
way. All these cures are genuine, right principles are in- 
volved in them, and a thoughtless public hail them as fur- -” 
nishing some real addition to the joy of life. They are new 
and true and useless.-” 

Because so many new things discovered in the last ten 
years have been of permanent value, there has been an ex- 
aggerated eagerness to receive everything new and to reject 
everything old. But, even more than ancient things, nov- 
elties need to be tested in experience. With the new things 
that are true there are always to be detected new things that 
are false. But besides these we need a new list of the 
things that are new and true but useless. Everything, no 
doubt, has,its value. It may be that the force which should 
destroy a single atom of matter (if there be such a thing as 
an atom ) might revolutionize or wreck the solar system. But 
no discovery concerning the constitution of an atom of mat- 
ter could furnish a sufficient basis for a new religion. Each 
truth in its proper place adds to the sum of human knowl- 
edgé and in the end contributes to the building up of hu- 
man charac’er and the control of human conduct. 

The cures for seasickness, although they fail on a long voy- 
age, may be available for short trips, and may help one through 
an apprenticeship in sailing which would finally equip one 
to be a master mariner. In the same way the innumerable 
mental, psychological, metaphysical, Christian and unchris- 
tian cures that are advertised, and greedily sought for, have 
their place. If they are true, they are good, so far as they 
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go. They are useless only when they are misapplied. The 


value of a good heart and a cheerful courage has recently been 


announced with vigor and accepted with confidence asa truth 


to revolutionize the condition of the human race. But no 
amount of courage will arm one sufficiently against attacks 
of the plague and the cholera. To invite some infectious 
germs without scientific precaution would be to emulate the 
courage of the proverbial bull, who invited his own fate by 
dashing himselt against a locomotive. 

We have gone through a period of reaction against religicn, 
and it may be hoped are reaching the end of it. In all parts 
of human nature that which endures, and throughout un- 
numbered ages keeps the progress of humanity within cer- 
tain limits, and so maintains the unity of the race, are the 
primeval instincts, appetites, passions, hungers, longings, and 
forereachings toward better things. They are permanent 
parts of our nature. The new things that come into human 
character and action are less stable than the old. If they 
are true and good, they become permanent additions to that 
which was true and good of old, but not substitutes for them. 
They are to be treated with respect when they come, to be 
used with perfect freedom so far as they seem to be good, 
and then put to their proper uses, whether for some brief alle- 
viation of pain and sorrow and brightening of life or for 
use during the whole voyage which we make from the un- 
known behind us to the dimly seen shore of the land which 
lies before us. 


The Science of Giving. 


Our subject is suggested by an admirable report of a 
noble charity, conducted by as fine a body of men and 
women as could well be gathered in a directors’ room. 
The society needs funds to extend its work, and asks for 
increased gifts. Curiously enough, as you look over the 
pages of the contributors, you quite miss the names of 
some of the conspicuous officers. Some of these missing 
names are of persons who have large means. In publish- 
ing their annual report, they are made to ask others to give 
for an object to which they fail themselves to contribute a 
dollar. 

In other instances the gifts are strangely small as com- 
pared with the large scale of the givers’ means and their 
honorable position upon the official list of their society. 
One wonders at once what these officers think of their 
society. Or have they forgotten about its necessities? Or 
does not the treasurer send them any reminder, such as he 
sends to other contributors, of the time when the annual 
donations are desired? Or is it possible that officers and 
directors of a benevolent society are so caught in the whirl 
of these busy times that they have leisure neither to hear 
nor read their own report? If so, we should suppose that 
they would be more than thankful to be reminded that they 
may at least set a helpful example in giving their money 
to their society. For now they run the risk of being a wet 
blanket to cool the enthusiasm of other givers who feel 
lonely without them. 

The questions which we raise are not peculiar to any 
single society. They merely illustrate a somewhat com- 
mon want of perception and perspective and understand- 
ing upon the ethics of giving money. Many people seem 
to feel no responsibility whatever to give their money for 
benevolent and religious societies. They possibly deem giv- 


_ ing a luxury, created for the benefit of the class who have 


a surplus income. Having no surplus income, they never 
give anything, except when their sympathies are touched 
by an individual instance of need. The great systems of 
benevolence go on largely without their help. And yet 
t hese people without any surplus income to give for educa- 
‘tion or religion, or for the help of the unfortunate, find 
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money enough to spend for their pleasures and their pet 
luxuries, for music and the theatre and vacation. In fact, 
a minority of people, with no larger incomes, mostly sup- 
port the institutions which the majorities neglect. It is 
almost amusing to see how generously many people live, 
who, for the very reason of their lavish scale of personal 
and house expenditures, never intend to have any surplus 
to give away. 

It may be urged, however, that the officer of a society, 
in giving his time to attend directors’ meetings, is discharged 
from any further obligation. Ministers are sometimes sup- 
posed to enjoy a sort of official exemption, from giving 
anything for the causes which they represent besides their 
time, their voice, and their names. Here seems to be a 
“nice point” of ethics, which has not been altogether 
thought out. The fact is that the position of the director 
of a society, or of the advocate of its necessities, implies 
sympathy and interest, and even enthusiasm. It is not the 
position of one who desires to be exempt from any burdens 
or duties to the cause which he represents, but rather of 
one who wishes that he might do everything possible to 
serve it. We look upon the director of a charity somewhat 
as we look upon the director of a bank, That the bank 
director should have no money at all at stake in his own 
bank would be intolerable. That a man should let his 
name or his voice be used for a charity, and not wish to 
give anything to it, is equally intolerable. If he wishes to 
give, the presumption is that he will find some way to carry 
his wish out.* 

The case of the minister’s responsibility for giving seems 
more easily to answer itself. Shall he idly tell others to do 
what he does not help do, except by his voice? He may 
not have large means to give; but he speaks to many whose 
means are as small, or smaller, than his own. Is it possible 
that any true minister would not wish to share the load 
which he incites others to carry? He has his family to 
provide for, but so have other men. Who ventures to 
preach a doctrine of “ sacrifice’? and not to try to find a 
place in the scheme of his life for “‘the luxury of giving”? 
What a parody on his own doctrine it would be if any min- 
ister left his cigars in and his giving out? 

Another important point now appears. It is the question 
of the true proportions in giving. A rich man with his 
carriages and large hospitality gives, we will suppose, one 
or two dollars to the society in which his name appears as an 
officer. If he stopped a moment to consider, he would call 
such giving preposterous. For years, in the time of Mr. 
Booker Washington’s greatest need, there were scarcely any 
of the rich men of Boston who saw the bigness of his work, 
and gave more than the value of a single scholarship. 
While men build larger houses as they grow rich, they are 
apt to continue to give on the same small scale which 
befitted the narrow belongings of their youth. Neither do 
many see the difference between the grand calls to educate 
a race and save the nation from barbarism, and the petty 
calls for a little fuel for a distressed neighbor. 

But where shall we draw the line, some one asks, between 
what we give and what we keep? Shall we give a tenth, 
according to the old law, and keep nine-tenths snugly for 
ourselves? Not if we understand at all the quality of the 
gospel for which the Christian Register stands. We are not 
mere individuals. We’ are sons and daughters of God. 
What we hold is never our own to do what we please with. 
It is only ours to do the best we can with it. The one will 
of our lives is to build up virtue, justice, truth, and human- 
ity in the world. Show us, then, any measure whereby the 
happiness, the education, the welfare, and especially the 


*We except the case of the paid official; for example, the superintendent of a 
society, whose salary is supposed to be so fixed as to represent some contribution to the 
cause for which he labors. If it is not so fixed, we either expect contributions from him 


as from other men of his income, or else we are obliged to distrust his disinterestedness 
and his fitness to carry on a work of benevolence, 
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higher spiritual life of mankind may be enhanced, and all - 


that we are, with all that we possess, is pledged to its 
accomplishment. 


A Broad View. 


An honest criticism of the Sunday-school has never been 
popular. The movement for Sunday instruction has rested 
from the outset on an enthusiasm of sympathy. The work 
done has been voluntary, and all the less open to seeing its 
defects,— certainly to fault-finding. Yet it has for a long 
time seemed to the ablest Christian workers that there must 
be a revolution in ethical instruction and the religious in- 
struction connected with our churches. This feeling has 
widened and deepened until it takes in every rational 
preacher, as well as layman, in the United States. Efforts 
to elevate the tone of Sunday-school instruction have been 
sincerely put forth, and have been moderately successful ; 
yet we doubt very much whether the average quality of 
moral pabulum received by the children throughout the 
country is better than it was fifty years ago. The schools 
are better organized, and the instruction is more syste- 
matic; but the vital difficulty lies so deep down that it has 
not yet been reached by carefully formulated programmes of 
study. It is impossible that a system which relies upon 
drafting instructors from the uninstructed can make any 
serious advance away from shallow and discursory work. 
We are all the more grateful that some of the strongest men 
in the United States are taking hold of this matter with the 
purpose of bringing about a thorough reform in religious 
instruction. A convention is to be held in Chicago to 
effect a national organization for the improvement of re- 
ligious and moral education through the Sunday-school and 
other agencies. President Harper of Chicago University 
considers this one of the most important movements of 
modern times. He does not hesitate to say that “it is a 
normal, timely, and vital step in the development of our 
Christian civilization.” 

There need be no hesitation in fully indorsing this posi- 
tion of Dr. Harper. Christian civilization needs Christian 
culture. That we are having a thorough moral discipline, 
either through the public schools or through the Sunday- 
schools, is open to question. The Catholic Church holds its 
young people well in hand: Protestant churches do not. 
In fact, our Sunday-school was never intended to perform 
the function now required of it. Robert Raikes organized 
his first Sunday-school from the gutters. His intent was 
simply to care for those who were neglected,—the street 
Arabs. The organic form of the school was adapted only 
to this sort of work. It remains very largely true to the 
present day that the Sunday-school can do this sort of 
work, and cannot do the general moral teaching of a great 
people. The machinery is inadequate, every way inade- 
quate, to the mighty responsibility that is placed upon it. 
We quote farther from Dr. Harper: “ It has become increas- 
ingly clear that the instruction of the young in religion and 
morality, which is given in the Sunday-school, the home, 
and by other means, is inadequate for the present need, 
and is not wholly in ‘accord with the best present knowl- 
edge. The gradual retirement of the Bible from our com- 

mon schools has decreased the amount of religious and 
moral instruction which the children received. The Sunday- 
school, while in general it has progressed in its ideal and 
its methods, is in essential respect failing to do its full 
duty.” We do not fully accord with this criticism. The 
Sunday-school is doing its duty, as that duty is laid before 
it, in its nature and in its intent. It is doing about all that 
can be done with the spontaneity of its work, its untrained 
teachers, often themselves sorely in need of ethical train- 
ing. We do, however, agree with the assertion that the 
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time has come for a united effort for the promotion of 
higher religious and moral instruction in the United States. 

Any movement of this sort, to be effective, must be na- 
tional, and not sectarian, and must be in the hands of the 
best educational trainers. It will be impossible to confine 
our ethical teaching to lessons obtained from Hebrew and 
Greek Testaments alone. The work must be broadened 
out, radically broadened. Nothing will be accomplished by 
trying to fuse together a vast number of desultory efforts at 
doing good, or by trying to combine in one issue the labors 
of all sorts of young men and young women’s associations. 
What we want, what American citizens need, is systematic 
training in the fundamental principles of character-building. 
There is no possible method of readjusting Bible study in 
such a way that it alone shall fulfil the needs of the people. 
The work proposed is, as suggested, to undertake “to de- 
fine the true relation of religious and moral instruction to 
other branches of instruction, indicating the part which 
religion should perform in the development of the individual 
and of society; also, to show how to correlate religious and 
moral instruction with instruction in history, science, and 
literature.” All this is correct, in our judgment. It is not 
one whit too broad a view of the subject. It will not tend to 
eliminate the Bible from public instruction, but will vastly en- 
noble it as a source of ethical culture. It will take the moral 
enlivenment of our people out of the hands of amateurs and 
entertainers, and place it in the hands of educators. Pre- 
cisely what may come about through such a movement in 
the way of reorganization of church work cannot be fore- 
seen. But let it come. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


More “ Together.” 


An anonymous letter is the weapon of a sneak. Such 
communications are occasionally received by the officers of 
the Association. They go without comment into the waste- 
paper basket. Last week, however, I received an anony- 
mous communication which had the saving grace of humor ; 
and, instead of destroying it, I have pinned it up before me 
on my desk. My unknown correspondent enclosed the col- 
umn which I communicated to the Register two weeks ago, 
and he had carefully encircled all the personal pronouns 
with a blue pencil. ‘There were too many of them, and for 
once I am grateful to-an anonymous correspondent. I am 
not disposed, however, to be over-humble in my apologies. 
What is a signed editorial for, if it is not to express personal 


‘convictions and the individuality of the writer? The courtesy 


of the editor of the Christian Register puts this column at 
the disposal of the officers of the Association, in order that 
they may say their personal word to their fellow-workers. 
We might be perfectly impersonal, or, like the writers of 
anonymous letters, omit to put our names at the end; but this 
would be to miss the special purpose of the opportunity set 
before us. We prefer to deliver our message on our feet, 
facing our fellow-men, and we take every opportunity for 
doing that; but we cannot speak to all souls by word of 
mouth, and must sometimes use the colder method of print. 
We are anxious, however, that even in the printed form 
something of the force of our own conviction should be felt. 
If the ministers and people of our Unitarian churches want for 
the officers of their Association men without individuality 
and backbone, they must seek some other candidate for the 
offices we hold. 

It is a curious illustration of the variety of opinion in our 
fellowship that the very same mail that brought to me the 
anonymous letter referred to above brought a letter from a 
loyal layman in the Far West. He wrote: “I have just read 
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your article entitled ‘Together’ in the Christian Register, 
and I cannot refrain from expressing my approbation of it. 
It is so much to the point, so timely, so suggestive, and em- 
bodies so completely the secret of success, while at the same 
time it strikes at what I have considered a vital weakness 
of the Unitarian body, that I feel that every one should read 
it and reread it. 

“If we could only awaken to the fact that it is worth our 
while to do things as Unitarians, and develop some denomina- 
tional enthusiasm, it would not be long until we, too, could 
raise twenty million dollars, as well as the Methodists. I be- 
lieve somewhat in individualism; but I admire the individ- 
ual who is willing to put his shoulder to the wheel and 
push with other individuals who are like-minded.” 

‘Or, as another comment on the situation described in my 
last Register article, consider the testimony of an active 
young minister who narrates this experience : — 

‘Tn two years past twelve or fifteen families have moved 
into my parish from other Unitarian churches. In only one 
instance did the minister of the church previously attended 
send me any notice of the coming of a Unitarian family into 
my neighborhood. I was left to discover all the others for 
myself. In the same period five families have moved away 
from my parish into communities where there are Unitarian 
churches, In each case I at once wrote a letter to the min- 
ister, asking him to call on the new family. In only one in- 
stance has the minister paid any attention to me or to the 


family.” 


While such things are possible, is there not still need for 
exhorting ourselves to better ‘team play” and to backing 
each other up more promptly and efficiently? 

SamuEL A. ELIot. 


Current Copics. 


ANOTHER international agreement, which has been the 
subject of negotiations for a long time, was effected at the 
end of last week, when Senator Hay and Sir Michael 
Herbert, the British ambassador, signed a treaty providing 
for the settlement of the Alaska boundary question. The 
agreement provides for the reference of the boundary ques- 
tions in dispute to a mixed tribunal of six jurists, three on 
each side. Their work will consist chiefly in determining 
the interpretation of the treaty of 1825 between Great 
Britain and Russia, which fixed the line of demarkation 
between British America and the Russian possessions of 
Alaska. In effect, the treaty embodies the terms which 
were advanced by the American members of the Joint High 
Commission which met in Washington three years ago, and 
which were then declined by the Canadian and British 
representatives. Since then there have been a series of 
communications on the subject between Washington and 
London, with the result that Great Britain has finally ac- 
cepted the judicial method of adjusting the controversy. It 
was predicted that the treaty will not fail of ratification when 
it is submitted to the senior branch of the national 


legislature. 
& 


DespIre insistent reports that grave difficulties had been 
encountered in the negotiation of a treaty to secure to the 
United States the right of way for acanal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, it was announced from Washington on Friday of 
last week that a treaty between the United States and Colom- 
bia for the construction of the great water-way by the United 
States had been signed in Washington on the previous day. 
Fears have been entertained that the attitude of Colombia 
might compel the United Statesto abandon the Panama route 
and revert to the Nicaragua route ; but at the beginning of 
last week it became certain that the difficulties would be 
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removed, and the negotiations were hurried to a successful 
conclusion. ‘The treaty, which provides for the construction 
and the ownership of the isthmian canal by the United 
States, was transmitted to the Senate on last Friday for 
ratification, and was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. It was expected the Senate’s action approving of 
the agreement would be taken at an early date, and that 
work on the canal will be under way before the end of the 
spring. 
ei 


PusLic opinion has been aroused by the act of James H. 
Tillman, lieutenant governor of South Carolina, who on 
Thursday, January 15, shot N. G. Gonzales, editor of the 
Columbia State, as a retaliation for certain editorial mention 
that had been made in that paper upon the political methods 
of Mr. Tillman. Mr. Gonzales died on Monday afternoon 
of last week. ‘The crime committed by the lieutenant gov- 
ernor of South Carolina has been condemned with great 
emphasis by the press of the country, which has construed 
the shooting of Mr. Gonzales as a politician’s attempt to 
limit the freedom of political discussion in the press. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Tillman has announced that the most emi- 
nent legal talent in the State will come to his aid in the 
criminal trial which is to follow. On the other hand, news- 
papers in the North and West are collecting a fund which is 
to be expended in offsetting whatever legal or political in- 
fluences Mr. Tillman might bring to bear, in order to insure 
his escape from the extreme penalty of the law. There is a 
general disposition to regard Mr. Tillman’s offence as involv- 
ing a more serious issue than that of personal responsibility 
or personal revenge. 

Fe 


Now that negotiations looking to the termination of the 
Venezuelan imbroglio have been virtually transferred to 
Washington with the arrival in that city of United States 
Minister Bowen in his capacity of a special plenipotentiary in 
behalf of the United States of Venezuela, it is expected that 
the acute features of the situation will be soon eliminated. 
There was unmistakable irritationin Washington as the re- 
sult of the repeated bombardment of the Fort of San Carlos 
by a German naval force. After the first bombardment of 
that fortification, which was recorded in this column last 
week, the German cruiser Panther, re-enforced by the Vineta 
and the Folke, returned to the attack on Wednesday of last 
week. ‘The first-named warship proceeded within range of 
the fort and opened fire. The challenge was accepted by 
San Carlos, which returned the fire with all its available 
artillery. After a protracted interchange of shots the Ger- 
man force withdrew. Despite official despatches from 
Berlin on the subject of the bombardment, there was a feel- 
ing in Washington that Germany had yet to explain the at- 
tack upon its small adversary at a time when negotiations 
for the adjustment of the controversy were in progress. 


we 


Arter a brief trial, Col. Arthur Lynch, member of Par- 
liament for Galway, Ireland, on Thursday of last week was 
found guilty of high treason, and was sentenced to death. 
Col. Lynch served in the Boer army during the late war, 
having renounced his British citizenship and sworn allegiance 
to the South African Republic after the declaration of hostili- 
ties. When the war was nearing its close, Col. Lynch 
was elected to Parliament by an Irish constituency ; and his 
election was followed by the institution of legal proceedings 
to secure his conviction of high treason. Col. Lynch, 
who was away from England at the time of his election, re- 
turned to that country recently, and voluntarily placed him- 
self within the jurisdiction of the courts. Although Col. 
Lynch was sentenced to death, it is very unlikely that that 
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penalty will be exacted. It is altogether probable that from 
motives of policy the king will commute his sentence, pos- 
sibly to a long term of imprisonment or perhaps even to a 
short one. Such a proceeding would be in complete accord 
with the government’s announced policy of conciliation in the 
work of reconstructing the newly acquired empire in South 
Africa. 


Brevitics. 


The Religious Herald of Richmond, Va., announces the 
seventy-sixth year of its continuous publication. 


We should have no right to exclude any man from Con- 
gress because he was a Mormon, if that were all. Mormon- 
ism is a religion: polygamy is a crime. 


There is no character without some defect of growth and 
symmetry. Some people see nothing but the defect, and so 
lose sight of the moral good health and beauty of character 
so often to be seen by those who look for it. 


More than forty years ago, as memory reports the fact, we 
read a book which we have never seen. since, Trowbridge’s 
“Father Brighthopes.” The influence of the book was posi- 
tive and beneficial. It has led us ever since to look on the 
bright side of life. 


What we call the evil things in life give us cause and food 
for reflection, but quite as difficult to explain are the won- 
ders of discovery in the ancient world. How did such good 
people, who knew so much, fail to establish ages ago a civ- 
ilization that would endure? 


Mrs. Livermore sets a good example for those who discuss 
the sins of society. While she hears many stories of wrong, 
doing in high places and low, she declares that among her own 
acquaintances in society she does not know a woman who is 
a drunkard ora gambler. That is to say, she discriminates 
between what she hears and what she knows. 


It is about one hundred years since the first thermometer 
was brought to America by Dr. Prince of Salem. Since 
that time annual records of the temperature show great 
diversities of climate. But the changes run in cycles. So 
that, taking periods of ten or a dozen years together, we find 
that the changes are remarkably uniform; and we come 
back with great regularity to the old-fashioned winter. 


Of the “Hibbert Journal the Christian World of London 
speaks cordially as follows: ‘‘ When the first number of the 


Libbert Journal appeared, we predicted that, satisfactory as” 


it- was, the level of succeeding numbers would be even 
higher; and we are glad to find our expectation realized. A 
periodical whose distinctive aim is to secure the most im- 
partial and unfettered discussion of religious and philosoph- 
ical problems should feel its feet more firmly and become 
more useful, the longer it exists; and, if it in any degree 
fulfils its purpose, it ought to be sure of the support of 
thoughtful people of all views.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Experience of Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I do not wish altogether to disappoint your readers if 
they happen to expect a little rejoinder to Mr. Shippen’s 
interesting letter of January 15, about the sermon which you 
printed two weeks before. What a very feeble medium a ser- 
mon is for carrying ideas! It looks as if this sermon had 
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hardly carried its message at all to a thoughtful and edu- 
cated fellow-minister. Surely, if he had caught the mean- 
ing intended, he would have been filled with gladness. If 
this educated friend did not see what the preacher meant, 
how should the ordinary hearer have got anything out of it? 
No wonder that men sometimes distrust the value of the 
church, where so much preaching goes on! 

But why should Mr. Shippen so easily concede that Uni- 
tarians are merely “ once-born” ? How does he know but that 
some of us have been ‘‘twice-born”! We have had all the 
favorable conditions for this process: whereas Prof. James, 
if we are able to be sure that he is serious with us, does 
not claim even to have been born at all. Does not his book 
read a little like the study of oxen, or some other strange 
cattle, from the point of view of a very sagacious giraffe? 

I do not wish for a moment to disparage the suggestive- 
ness of Prof. James’s book; but it seems to me that his study 
is like that of a student of the history of medicine, who 
should devote the larger part of his chapters to savage, 
medizval and eccentric medical cults, without fairly coming 
down to the development of medical science in the last 
century. Mr. James seems to be hardly aware of those 
types of religious experience which have actually translated 
the facts of pain and evil into new powers of love and faith. 
The engine which consumes its own smoke seems to him 
not to be in motion ! 

Let me try now briefly to say what I endeavored to do in 
the sermon, which doubtless left out so much that ought 
to have been in it. Suppose that I were seeking to interest a 
group of boysin a very dear friend with whom they had not 
yet become acquainted. ‘They have been shy of my friend. 
They have heard of him as keeping a grand house and hav- 
ing formal receptions. They do not think they would like 
him. I tell them how affable and companionable he is, he 
would be pleased to come to them as they are at play or at 
work, he wou!d take a share in their sports or give them a 
lift with their tasks. 

So I wish people to feel about the divine presence. They 
tend too much to think it is to be felt only in a church and 
at solemn hours. They endeavor to pray, but no one seems 
to hear them or to answer back. I remind them that God 
is the very life with which we move. God speaks to us in 
the beauty of the flowers and in the faces of our friends, 
All bright and great thoughts are his, not our own. He 
speaks to us through every prompting of our consciences or 
our love. The one rule is to open our eyes and our minds 
and our hearts, and give free course to the motion of the di- 
vine life, and we shall be in perpetual and gladsome com- 
munion with God. Let us know that the joyous hours are 
his, and we shall learn never to be afraid when the solemn 


times come. 


We are so placed, I conceive, that our souls answer back 
and take reflections from the myriad aspects of the uni- 
verse. Men have supposed that it was religion to answer 
back to certain aspects only, and at certain set times. We 
know better now. The whole, in all its aspects, teaches us 
God. The whole makes harmony and unity. All the notes 
are in the music. There is a key or clew by which we can 
possess the whole if we will. This key is ethical, and there- 
fore profoundly spiritual, It consists in living the life of 
love or good will. Whoever will keep the spirit of good 
will is sure to grow to that form of person (after the pat- 
tern of a son of God), to whom everything in the vast uni- 
verse is made to carry the message of goodness. 

All this seems to me simple and beautiful. But I cannot 
pass it over to another. There is a law of cost through 
which all truth comes. We can only help one another b 
glimpses to see from our point of view. We endeavor each 
to see what the other means, and we enlarge our vision by’ 
the aid of his view. Finally, we learn to stand together and 
see the same things. I can only add that I do not think 
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that I am leaving out any spiritual facts which Mr. Shippen 
~ deems important, though I am bound to give some of them 
a different interpretation from his. 
CHARLES F, DOLE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN. - - 


Reading Emerson. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Mr. Chadwick “ stumps” us to read Emerson “right straight 
through” with him this centennial year. I cannot exactly 
“take the stump”; for I had taken up the enterprise 
before hearing from him. I supposed, indeed, that beauti- 
ful inspiration peculiarly mine, and that I was to have that 
studious frolic all to myself. However, I never object to 
an agreeable play-fellow. So let Mr. Chadwick come on. 

It occurs to me, however, that a volume a month of Em- 
erson may prove no easy stint. I have read Emerson 
much, but I have not learned to read him rapidly. I can- 
not complain that he is difficult, of all things he is not ob- 
scure; but along his page there are so many detaining 
glories! I read many books, and good ones, too, much as 
I walk to Concord Junction, taking in the scenery as I go 
along, and pausing not. But with Emerson it is another 
matter. When I come to a passage like “‘ Whilst we wait in 
this Olympus of the gods, we think of nature as an appen- 
dix to the soul,” what can I do but stop? To the vision 
that rises before me I can address the language of the aged 
Faust, “Stay, thou art fair.” This stopping is most de- 
lightful and most profitable; but it takes time. A few days 
ago I came to my study in the afternoon feeling weary and 
dull, and so reluctant to take up my appointed work. The 
thought occurred to me that it might be well for me to in- 
dulge myself a good soak in Emerson. I opened to a fa- 
miliar tract, and held to it for two blissful hours, at the end 
of which time I turned from the volume renewed in the 
inner man, Turning back to the point of beginning, I 
found that in those absorbed and happy hours I had trav- 
ersed ten pages only. 

As to marking, I am with Mr. Chadwick with a difference. 
Once in Southern California I crossed the Santa Ynez 
Mountains by stage. Tired at length of the inside of the 
stage, I climbed up on the box with the driver. The driver 
could swear well and talk “hoss,” but was not otherwise 
gifted in conversation. At length, while urging along his 
horses, I heard him ejaculate something unmistakably from 
Emerson. I looked upinsurprise. ‘“ Ah! do you read Emer- 
son?’? ‘Emerson, Emerson, who the devil is he?”’ The 
incident illustrates a situation. There are sayings of Emer- 
son not a few that have gone into the currency of common 
speech, which draymen and hostlers and chambermaids use, 
not knowing whence they come; and there are multitudes of 
other sayings that are equally the currency of more culti- 
vated minds. These so well known and so often quoted 
passages I am not marking now, but am reading with an 
eye to other things as fine, of which there are a plenty. In- 
deed, I am not without ambition, as a result of this year’s 
reading, to gather a new stock of Emersonian quotation. 
Who knows but Mr. Chadwick will yet be writing me to 
know where he shall find some gem of Emerson which he 
has seen in a composition of mine? Think what that will 
mean,— a quotation from Emerson unknown to Mr. Chad- 
wick! In the consciousness of triumpb,— it is well known 
that all readers of the Register read Horace—“sublimi 
feriam sidera vertice.”” I hope Mr. Chadwick will write that 
letter on the best paper and with the best ink, for I shall 
want to hand it on to my posterity as witness to a proud 
achievement of their ancestor. ' A. W, JacKson, 

ConcorD, Mass... 
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Childhood. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


I spent my childish life 

Trying to grasp the knife 

Wherewith God, patient, carved there in the sky; 
But then— I grew afraid 

To come across the blade. 

So — God knows where his rainbow ends, not L. 


When carven clouds went forth 

South, east and west and north, 

’Mid wind and sun and rain and the wild thunder, 
God did not mind if I 

Asked where they went and why, 

Or— did not ask, but only stood for wonder. 


Squirrels, up in a tree, 

Were wonderful to me, 

And the great Tree to guard and brood above them; 
Grasses, that tiptoe stand 

And whisper to the hand, 

And would not whisper if you did not love them. 


Why horses pulled a cart 

Was all beyond my art; 

Why children went together to be taught. 

I sometimes did a thing, 

And no one listening, 

Because my heart thumped loudly that I ought. 


The wonder of a star 

That winked from, oh, so far, 

Its little lantern, looking for lost day ! 

I could not see a birth 

One inch below the earth; 

Yet father said the sun was miles away. 


Grotius and his Work. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 


When Grotius, in his justly famous “De Jure Belli et 
Pacis,” proposed the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
agreements by arbitration and congresses of Christian na- 
tions, saying, ‘“ Maxime autem Christiani reges et civitates 
tenentur hanc inire viam ad arma vitanda ” (‘ But especially 
are Christian kings and states bound to try this way of 
avoiding war’), he was speaking not for the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but for the present. He uttered the words at a time 
when the Thirty Years’ War was at its height,— at a time 
when a resort to arms was regarded as the most effective 
and expeditious method of settling religious as well as po- 
litical disputes. 

Great though he was as a poet, scholar, and international 
lawyer, he was infinitely greater as the first to propose a hu- 
mane and Christian means for the settlement of international 
disputes. Holland, with this honor already chief among her 
jewels, was yet further honored by seeing the suggestions of 
the seventeenth century Grotius put into practical shape at 
the dawn of the twentieth within her own borders, and within a 
few miles of the birthplace of her great son, There was an 
eternal fitness in the selection of The Hague for the great 
Peace Conference which, I hope, was made with design. 

Of the work of Grotius, Ambassador White, in his address 
at Delft, Holland, on July 4, 1899, at the celebration given 
by the American Peace Commissioners, said, “ Of all works 
not claiming divine inspiration, that book, by a man pro- 
scribed and hated both for his politics and his religion, has 
proved the greatest blessing to humanity. More than any 
other, it has prevented suffering, misery, and sorrow; more 
than any other, it has promoted the blessings of peace.” 

These are not the words of an enthusiast or a theorist, 
but of a clear-headed citizen of the world,— of a man ac- 
quainted with the courts of Europe and the jealousies of na- 
tions, Yet he declares that this book — 200 copies of which 
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went to the author as his honorarium, and which were dis- 
posed of with great difficulty—has proved the greatest 
blessing to humanity. 

That this praise is justified by the facts is conceded. We 
talk of “international arbitration” as if it were some new 
thing ; but a review of the past hundred years shows that 
there were no less than 195 disputes among nations 
settled by boards of arbitration or joint high commissions. 
In the first decade of the nineteenth century there were 
none; from 1810 to 1820, one; from 1820 to 1830, four; 
from 1890 to 1900 there were no less than sixty-three; and 
at the opening of the twentieth century there were pending 
twelve. Verily, as Junius has said: “One precedent cre- 
ates another. They soon accumulate, and constitute law. 
What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine.” 

Among the cases settled during the nineteenth century by 
arbitration were the much-vexed Alabama claims, credit for 
suggesting which rests with a Philadelphian, Thomas Balch; 
the Bering Sea seal fisheries case and the Venezvela-Guiana 
boundary, either one of which a hundred years ago would have 
been considered an ample and just cause for war. Ill three, 
however, were quietly and peacefully settled without the 
shedding of a drop of human blood or the destruction of a 
dollar’s worth of property. 

Perhaps Grotius argued better than he knew when he 
maintained it was ‘‘ almost necessary that certain congresses 
of Christian powers should be held, in which controversies 
which arise among some of them may be decided by others 
who are not interested, and in which measures may be taken 
to compel the parties to accept peace on equitable terms.” 

I believe, for one, he knew whereof he spoke,—that he 
had a clear insight into the future, and was inspired of God 
to direct the thoughts of statesmen in newer and more hu- 
mane lines. He realized 


‘The world is wide, 
In time and tide; 
And God is guide. 
Then do not hurry. 
The man is blest 
Who does his best, 
And leaves the rest. 
Then do not worry.” 


Unhonored in his own day and generation, Grotius has 
come to be regarded as the greatest of international lawyers 
and contributors to the cause of human progress. Were the 
space at my disposal, I might refer to the lessons which his 
fidelity and faith and persistence have for us at the begin- 
ning of a new century. Let me say, however, that we should 
guard ourselves against persecuting the present-day Grotius, 
whoever he may be. We must likewise beware of deplor- 
ing our own times, as though virtue and heroism were a 
thing of the past. 


“ He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 
Naming it new and little and obscure, 
Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. “ 
All times were modern in the time of them, 
And this no more than others. Do they part 
Here in the living day, as did the great 
Who made old days immortal? Soshall men, 
Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 
Say, ‘Then the time when men were truly men; 
Though wars grew less, their spirit met the test 
Of new conditions, conquering civic wrong, 
Saving the State anew by virtuous lives, 
Guarding their country’s honor as their own, 
And their own as their country’s, and their sons’ :7 
Defying leagued fraud with single truth, 
Not fearing loss, and daring to be pure ; 
When error through the land raged like a pest, 
They calmed the madness caught from mind to mind, 
By wisdom drawn from old and counsel sane; 
And as the martyrs of the ancient world 
Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they Life ; 
Those the great days, and that the heroic age.’” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


In the famous trial scene in “The Merchant of Venice” 
the Jew plaintiff is easily the commanding figure. When 
the friends of the defendant urge the plea of mercy and 
generosity and ask him howhe can “ hope for mercy, render- 
ing none,” Shylock responds : — 


“‘ What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them: shallI say to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under burdens? let their beds 

Be made as soft as yours and let their palates 

Be seasoned with such viands! You will answer, 
‘ The slaves are ours’: so do I answer you: 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought; ’tis mine, and I will have it.” 


And every man in that court recognized that the Jew’s 
answer was complete and unanswerable. The only step that 
saved Antonio’s life was a technical evasion of the spirit of 
the law,—an evasion which defrauded the Jew of his just 
claims. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century the Jew’s 
claim would have been deemed valid in every court in 
Christendom. Every modern court, of course, would have 
refused to sacrifice a human life in order to make good a 
financial contract. But every court would have evaded the 
force of Shylock’s argument founded upon the analogy 
which human slavery supplied. Until the middle of the 
century every American court would have recognized the 
force of Shylock’s argument, even while it evaded its logi- 
cal consequences, The right to own a man, body and soul, 
was acknowledged by the highest courts in the land. When 
the advocates of emancipation urged upon the nation the claim 
of the ‘ Higher Law,” the slaveholders and their allies re- 
sponded in the spirit, and often in the very words, of the Ve- 
netian Jew, ‘‘ The slaves are ours, we bought them.’ Long 
before the century closed, the “ Higher Law” had become 
part of the written law of the land. Slavery was no longer 
a social issue, and Shylock’s ethics became the voice of 
barbarism. This generation has witnessed the impressive 
sight of civilization taking a distinct step in ethical ideals. 
Unless the signs are deceptive, we are upon the threshold 
of another signal advance in social ethics, as profoundly 
important and far-reaching in its consequences as the step 
that made slavery obsolete. Some of us, who are not old, 
can remember when a “labor strike’? among hand workers 
commanded no sympathy except among the class who were 
directly affected by its hopes or its fears. Outside of that 
class, society was indifferent to the questions at issue be- 
tween Capital and Labor. 

It regretted the trouble which restless workmen were giv- 
ing their employers, and resented, petulantly, any interfer- 
ence with its own comfort or convenience which a “labor 
strike” might occasion. But the ethics of economics were 
perfectly clear, fixed, and crystallized in the public mind. 
The employer furnished the capital, thus giving to the la- 
borer the means of living. Therefore, capital was undis- 
puted master. It had the undisputed right to give or 
withhold labor upon any terms which its interest or Caprice 
might dictate. Whatever might be the position taken by a 
protesting class of political economists, this was the practi- 
cal theory that prevailed in general society. When the great 
captains of industry said in effect, “The sources of pro- 
ductive wealth are ours: we bought them, and we have a 
perfect right to do what we please with our own,” general 
society accepted the claim as the final word of economic 
ethics. But within twenty-five years a very marked change 
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has taken place in the moral temper of the people. To the 
distinct claim of absolute ownership made by the great capi- 
talists the people have no equally distinct response. They 
feel more deeply than they think. Upon the abstract ques- 
tion of the sacredness of private property the American 
people are the most conservative upon earth. But they feel 
that for the great problem of the right relation of Labor 
and Capital even the utterance of Mr. Baer has not given 
the final solution. In truth, the. forces represented by the 
words “Capital and Labor” have become personalized. 
They see a conflict between living men. And they are de- 
sinning to say, Capital is only accumulated labor, and labor 
is but capital in the making. Why should one of these 
forces absolutely dictate the terms upon which their mutual 
task can be accomplished? Why should one be abso- 
lute master? Why should one partner dictate the terms 
upon which the other shall live and breathe and have its 
being? This speech is scarcely articulate as yet. As yet 
it has “no language but a cry.” But it gathers tremendous 
significance from the fact that it is not the voice of one 
class. Scholars, thinkers, philosophers, philanthropists, are 
striving to shape it into a newer and higher philosophy of 
social being. 


The Song and the Deed. 


There was never a song that was sung by thee, 
But a sweeter one was meant to be. 


There was never a deed that was grandly done, 
But a greater was meant by some earnest one. 


For the sweetest voice can never impart 
The song that trembles within the heart. 


And the brain and hand can never quite do 
The thing that the soul has fondly in view. 


And hence are the tears and the burden of pain, 
For the shining goals are never to gain. 


And the real song is ne’er heard by man, 
Nor the work’ever done for which we plan. 


But enough that a God can hear and see 
The song and the deed that were meant to be! 


—Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


Some Aspects of Mohammedanism. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD. 


The turn which events have taken in Morocco—the ap- 
pearance of the pretender, Bu Hamara, the ill-success which 
is attending the young sultan’s efforts to quell the rising, 

| and especially the main reason responsible for this upheaval 
— invites attention to some peculiar aspects of Mohamme- 
danism. ‘The present Sultan of Morocco, as is well known, 
is a man of enlightened sympathies and ideas. He has 
found much to attract him in the civilizations of Europe, 
and he has been at some pains to imitate what has ap- 
pealed to him as admirable. He has never evinced any sort 
of inclination to abandon the faith of the prophet; but he 
has attempted to institute certain administrative reforms, 
which, though they make undeniably for the well-being of 
his subjects, draw their inspiration from the nations of 
Christendom, and not from the pages of the Koran. This 
has been the sum total of his offending; and the result has 
shown that, far from enlisting the sympathies and awaken- 
ing the gratitude of those whose lot he has sought to better, 
he has succeeded only in arousing the spirit of fanaticism 
which is latent in every Mohammedan people. Moreover, 
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so tremendous is the force with which the young reformer 
has now come into violent collision that he would seem to 
be in a fair way to perish as a martyr to the cause of his 
laudable and altruistic ambitions. 

To the European mind this spectacle of a people rebel- 
ling against a ruler who has endeavored to govern them 
with unprecedented liberality, simply because the spirit of 
liberalism which animates him is to them an abomination, 
appears as inconsequent and outrageous as it is stupid. 
To the student of Mohammedanism, on the other hand, it 
appeals as something natural, almost inevitable,— as a quite 
logical expression of the feeling which animates the majority 
of the professors of the proudest and most self-complacent 
religion on earth, For in the sentiment which is at the 
back of the rebellion in Morocco is to be found the secret 
of the strength and weakness of Mohammedanism, the 
cause alike of its astounding missionary successes, and of 
its failure to elevate the peoples of Islam to a standard much 
superior to that attained by Christian peoples before the end 
of the Middle Ages. No fact brings home to us more 
strikingly the extent to which Europeans are content to live 
in a little world of their own than the way in which the 
spread of Mohammedanism, as compared with that of 
Christianity, is ignored by the average man amongst us. 
Immense heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice are displayed 
in the cause of the Christian propaganda. Huge sums are 
lavished upon it, mission work throughout the world is highly 
organized, and is in the hands of men who have devoted to 
it quenchless enthusiasm and a lifetime of thought and 
study; yet the fact remains that the results achieved in this 
direction by Christianity are altogether insignificant, if they 
be compared with those which can be claimed by Moham- 
medanism. The latter religion wins to itself, at the lowest 
estimate, some sixty thousand converts annually, while all 
the missionary organizations of Christianity taken together 
do not secure the allegiance of a tithe of that number of 
souls in the same period of time; and this is the more 
worthy of remark because the Mohammedans have no regu- 
lar system of propaganda, send forth no specially appointed 
missionaries, and devote no annual sums to the work of 
conversion. 

The cause for the surprising success of Mohammedanism 
as a missionary force, therefore, is to be looked for in some 
special quality of the religion itself, some quality innate in its 
teaching which enables it to make a peculiarly strong appeal 
to the crude human nature of the pagan peoples. Many have 
thought to find this quality in the Mohammedan marriage 
laws, which, being framed for the convenience of man, as 
opposed to woman, may be supposed to commend themselves 
to a comfort-loving and amorous people. These laws un- 
guestionably tend to make Mohammedanism popular; but 
they are not, we believe, the sole, or even the main, cause of 
the success to which we have referred. The true explanation 
is to be sought in a wholly different direction. 

It is within the experience of every District Officer in India 
that a remarkable change comes over the inhabitants of the 
meanest Hindu village the moment that they are converted to 
Mohammedanism. ‘The men who formerly were accustomed 
to crawl in abject self-abasement before their head men or the 
nearest land-owners now hold themselves erect, look every man 
boldly between the eyes, and develop of a sudden a quite 
unwonted ability to defend themselves from encroachment 
upon their rights. As if by magic, they have become in- 
dependent and self-respecting. Where formerly they saw 
their superior in every man, they now hold themselves to 
be as good as or better than any. Polygamy and facile 
divorce have naught to do with this transformation; yet 
the condition of such villages has been in no wise altered 
from that which has always prevailed, save in the accident of 
their conversion to the faith which legalizes these things. 
And here we catch our first glimpse of the secret which 
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accounts for the extraordinary spread of the Mohammedan 
religion. It is that the faith of Mohammed is based, not 
on love, like the teachings of Christianity, but on pride. 
The Mohammedan holds as his primary axiom a profound 
belief in his own unquestionable superiority as a professor 
of the only true religion. The intensity of this conviction 
leads him to regard the adherents of all other creeds with 
a contemptuous pity which can easily be converted into 
hatred. It makes the Mohammedan settlers in a pagan 
land haughtily condescending to the people about them. 
Their arrogance is galling, their calm assurance of superiority 
awakes a desire to emulate them; and, since emulation is only 
possible through the channel of conversion , conversion very 
generally ensues. As naturally, too, it spreads; foreach new 
convert, putting on in his turn the pride of his new religion, 
represents yet another temptation to the pagans around 
him to attain to an equality with him by embracing 
the Mohammedan faith. Thus it has come to pass that 
what the religion of love, backed by devotion, energy, 
and money, has failed to accomplish, the religion of pride 
and hate has achieved, without organization or conscious 
effort, purely by virtue of the appeal which it makes to the 
very human desire of every man to be treated as an equal, to 
be dien vu by his fellows. 

But, as has already been said, this, the source of the 
strength and of the success of Mohammedanism, is also the 
reason of its weakness and its failures. The arrogant self- 
complacency of the Mohammedan attracts converts among 
people who are irked by a sense of their inferiority, but it 
also precludes all possibility of advance beyond the limits of 
certain very circumscribed boundaries. A divine discontent 
is the foundation of all improvement. Until a man has 
been brought to realize that he is not “the roof and crown 
of things,” until it has been borne in upon his understand- 
ing that humanity, even in its highest expressions, is essen- 
tially progressive, is capable of development and reform, 
nothing resembling a desire for amelioration can stir in him. 
Therefore, the same arrogant self-approval which stands the 
Mohammedan in such stead as a spreader of his faith among 
barbarous races binds him hand and foot when it becomes a 
question of competing in the race of progress and civiliza- 
tion. The would-be reformer finds himself in acute conflict 
with the entire spirit of his coreligionists. Merely to hint 
that reform is necessary, or even expedient, is to strike at 
the very base of the popular faith. “ Are we not Mohamme- 
dans?” ask the sons of the prophet; “and, if we be Mo- 
hammedans, how is it possible that we can learn anything 
from these dogs of Christians?” They have no eye for re- 
sults. They care nothing as to whether it be the desire of 
the reformer to improve their lot, to add to the sum of their 
material happiness. Such things matter not at all; for the 
advocate of reform cannot avoid admitting, at any rate by 
implication, that a Mohammedan people is not necessarily 
er se the superior of any infidel race. Such an admission 
is not only a deadly insult to the pride which is the very 
basis of their faith, but is in itself the rankest and most 
hateful of heresies, calculated to inspire in even the most 
tolerant Mohammedan breast a veritable fury of fanaticism. 
This is the Frankenstein’s monster which the well-intentioned 
young Sultan of Morocco has brought into being through 
his desire to imitate European methods to the extent of 

_ purifying the government of his country,— a monster which 
has already proved itself to be so much stronger than its 
unhappy creator. 

Apart from the immediate and local application of these 
facts to contemporary events, they are deserving of special 
consideration by the people whose rule, to all intents and 
purposes, is that of the greatest Mohammedan empire in 
Asia; for they bring homé to us two very serious truths,— the 
rapid and irresistible spread of Mohammedanism in every 
locality where professors of that religion come into personal 
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contact with men of a less sturdy faith, and the extent to 
which the growth of Mohammedanism is calculated to re- 
tard the progress of the human race.— Spectator. 


“ Here’s Hopin’.” 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


They who have come to know Cape Cod and its people, 
find shortly that it has forms of speech all its own; and one 
phrase, most significant of all, sums up generations of that 
life fisher-folk and all “they that go down to the sea in 
ships” must know. Not “good-bye,” with the cheer of its 
first meaning, “God be with you,” but, in its contraction, 
cheer forgotten and sadness uppermost. Not farewell, for 
that word is not of common speech, and has no less been 
made synonym for scr.ow. 


“The air is full of farewells for the dying, 
And moanings for the dead”; 


and the dear old English, “Fare forward and farewell,” as 
hearty and joyous a method of speeding a progress as could 
well be framed, is lost sight of as thoroughly as in the other 
form, ‘“ good-bye.” 

A case of degeneration, one might say, for words have 
share in this modern difficulty no less than people; yet, in 
spite of it all, the embodied thought, the heart of each word, 
is still there, and remains there, no matter how ignored or 
uncomprehended. The old meaning is its warp and woof. 
It is major and not minor key that makes the harmony. 

The fisher-folk drop both. So many have gone out who 
never came back, so many face the same chance day by day, 
that no one says good-bye, but always, with the undertone of 
fear in it, “ Here’s hopin’,” — “ hopin’”’ fair winds will blow, 
and “a calm sea and a happy voyage”’ be for each one as 
he sails, yet the very inflection sending out its vibration of 
unspoken dread, of deep-seated, creeping, haunting terror 
of the uncertain sea, forever gnawing at the encircling shore. 

This is one side. On the other is the ceaseless search, 
the indomitable will, of man striving for conquest, the sense 
that he is ruler, no matter how tossed about each shipwreck, 
a fresh bid for better building of the craft that bears him, 
better knowledge of all signs in sky and sea, and a harking 
back in the end, it may be, to the old words, “There shall 
be no more sea,” as the seal of final victory over this ocean 
that has been friend as well as foe,— friend even when best 
disguised as foe. Incoming and outgoing tides, ceaseless 
motion the law, all alike purify, and not alone these terror- 
compelling, destroying waves of the great sea, but of social 
forces as irresistible, dashing against each other and break- 
“Here’s hopin’” dies 
away as we watch. Human eyes are blind with tears. 
Human lips for a moment have no power to frame the 
familiar form, But other voyagers wait, and must take their 
turn. And again for them courage rises, and faith must go 
with them. Once more, then, with “ Here’ hopin’,” rings 
out the cheer that belongs to every step forward, and with 
the word fresh hope is born. : 

This is the lift that must be for all human thought, never 
more needed than now,— a conscious, steady holding to hope, 
to faith, to all kindred forms of positive thought. ‘The 
Positiveness of the Divine Life,”— that was one of Phillips 
Brooks’s most inspiring sermons years before the “New 
Thought,” in all its ever-varying forms, was more than faith 
for the few who saw and worked on in the light of that 
seeing. And now day by day the soul of thousands on 
thousands goes out in an affirmation strong enough, warm 
enough, it would seem, to melt the frozen pole itself, and 
bring in a flood of life and light to every darkened spirit. 

“Here’s hopin,’” indeed, with the new ring in it, yet for 
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carries works in its train. Think the true thought, then do 
the true deed. Live out Truth, Love, Harmony; and, as the 
march goes on, the three angels, Faith, Hope, and Love, 
will be at last as one, and that one the greater Faith, the 
greater Hope, and Love, whose name is God, eternal Guide, 
eternal Father, for every child of man. 


Two Kinds of Truth. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


I feel like apologizing for presuming it necessary to write 
of such a commonplace matter as the distinction between 
the two kinds of truth, the truth of physical fact and the 
truth of the imagination. But, hackneyed as it is, the prin- 
ciple has not lost its power of surprise, nor very wise people 
their need of using its enlightenment. From two main di- 
rections these people come: from the regions of faith, 
where, nevertheless, all truth is tested as though it belonged 
in one category,—that of material fact; and from the re- 
gions of science, where no truth is admitted that does not 
arise in this category of physical things. Untold harm has 
been done to faith by the assumption of its defenders that 
its basis is evidence appreciable by the senses. In standing 
for spiritual things on the ground of visible and tangible 
facts, they have, as it were, been building stone upon wood. 
In making the truth of the Bible stand or fall with the matter- 
of-fact character of all its statements, they have out-doubted 
the infidels. They have branded as sceptics and iconoclasts 
all who have ventured to question the actuality of the sun 
standing still, of walking upon water, of feeding ten thou- 
sand persons with five loaves and two fishes, and the like. 
But they themselves have made a worse denial. They have 
denied to the Bible the power and beauty of poetry, and 
have contradicted in its writers and readers their right to the 
use of imagination. The prime scepticism of the time is 
this denial of the dignity and truth of poetry. There could 
hardly be a harsher iconoclasm than that which breaks 
images whose truth is in their beauty and their high sug- 
gestiveness. They bring to men ideas and realities that 
could come with equal power in no other way. Think, 
for instance, of the use that is made of the accounts of 
miracles, particularly of the miracles of Jesus. His au- 
thority and pre-eminence are made to rest upon these 
physical manifestations rather than upon their own internal 
and spiritual substance. Rather than say that Christ is sup- 
ported by his miracles, we should say that his miracles rest 
on Christ, whose personality is a greater miracle than any 
that could be attributed to him. And they will be credited 
only according as they are compatible with his nature and 
purpose. The Bible is a treasure-house of all kinds of truth. 
It has dry chronicle, vivid biography, dramatic philosophy, 
inspiring prophecy, splendid poetry, and the most perfect 
expression of religion that the world possesses. But the 
greatest truth is not harmed, is even enhanced in pure 
power, by distinguishing — though not separating — the 
spirit from the letter, the ideal from the material, the eternal 
from the temporal, the invisible from things seen. When we 
remember that even to such a mind as Phillips Brooks the de- 
nial of miracle, even though in the interest of purely spiritual 
perception, seemed shocking, and recall his exclamation of 
the dreadfulness of being, like Renan, unable to take miracles 
as evidence of spiritual facts, we realize how deep a hold the 
devout fallacy has taken, and how difficult a task it is to 
dissociate faith from that sensationalism with which in so 
many minds it is born. ’ 

_ But why is it an impiety to call the flash of poetry, which 
in the Bible lights up the path of history, by its highest 
name? Ifthe story of Jonah is a parable of the sublime 
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truth in that most impressible book, if the quotation in the 
book of Joshua of the vivid imagery in some old battle 
ballad explains the account of the sun standing still, if walk- 
ing on the water may be read back into its probably original 
character as a metaphor of the power of faith, why is it any- 
thing derogatory to inspiration to see its power in imagina- 
tion and find the highest truth in poetry? Those who have 
had this insight will one day be counted preservers, and not 
destroyers, defenders, not opponents, prophets of the elder 
sort, and not enemies of inspiration; and when the perish- 
able supports of faith have decayed, and houses built on the 
shifting sands of experience have fallen, those who have 
revealed things eternal will be counted the saviors of relig- 
ion, and for that they have been stoned in this present time 
they will be spoken of as the wise who have led many to 
righteousness, and who shine as the stars forever and ever. 

Then to those others the same truth must come home,— 
those whom science has led and who distrust all evidence, all 
truth, that science does not authorize. They should be the 
last to lose the sense above the senses which brings the 
truths of the imagination, for, like Mr. Jourdain with his 
prose, they have talked poetry all their lives without know- 
ing it; and they should not turn away from those in other 
fields who may yet be their teachers. The matter-of-fact 
people are sadly misled, who do not let their children read 
fairy stories, and who throttle joy in their throats by answer- 
ing their question about Santa Claus with a “ No, there is 
no such thing.” ‘Nothing but what is true,” they urge 
‘should be taught ;” and then they shut the door on the finest 
kind of truth, in order that they may have the lower kind 
alone. They murder truth, that dead facts may be kept. 
From such nurture grow up generations of starved souls, fed 
on things that make bone and sinew and brain, but do not 
nourish mind, spirit, and soul. They believe in machines 
and the census, but do not know how to believe in romance 
and inspiration. And they perjure their nature in denying 
truth to imagination, 

In one of his letters Lowell says he is thankful he was 
born in a time when there were some superstitions left ; and 
human nature will always have that feeling. It would be 
better that we ourselves lived in naive confidence, which 
peoples the air with angels to waft us to the heights, and the 
earth with monsters we have to fight, rather than live where 
wise fools fill up with their real gravel the springs that 
bubble out of mystery and quench the eternal thirst. Better 
credulity itself with imagination than rationalism without it. 
Better to look for visions and hear voices, like those which 
came to Joan of Arc, than see only the world that will fade 
away, and hear only the noises which are the crumblings of 
things that perish, 

“ We may both thank the Father of Light,” wrote Martin- 
eau to a correspondent who had thanked him as the chief 
helper of his faith, ‘that neither your path nor mine lies in 
the shadow of that eclipse which in these days darkens so 
many minds. That shadow may possibly grow larger and 
spread further for a while. Science is now at one of the 
nodes of its course where it interposes to hide the face of 
God. But it will ascend from this position, and set free the 
intercepted glory to flood the spaces now cold and dark.” 
The higher science, in recognizing two kinds of truth, will 
do more than “set free an intercepted glory.” It will be- 
come itself the reflection of the light that never was on sea 
or land. It will credit two worlds and confirm the conscious- 
ness that both worlds are ours,— the world of sight and the 
world of insight, the world of sense and the world of ideals,— 
and that these worlds can never be one in any unity obser- 
vation brings. ‘They are one in the spirit. Reality itself, 
on which science rests, depends forever on the unseen reality. 
Of a truth God is all in all; and only they who are pure in 
heart to see him, only they can really see things as they are, 
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The Spirit of Commercialism. 


BY REV. J. D. REID. 


For the kingdom of God is not eating, and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit —Rom. xiv. 17. 


Comfort, prosperity, material possessions, are not to be 
despised. These things represent the success of humanity 
in its struggle with the elements. They are the evidences 
and symbols of that success, the signs of that mastery which 
is at once the glory and the promise of humanity. 

In its true relation to life the development of the means of 
subsistence is inevitable and wholly admirable. The story 
of invention and discovery and enterprise and commerce is full 
of human interest. It is far more than the record of a mere 
struggle for existence. It brings to light the great and en- 
during virtues of humanity. It is a story of heroism, of 
patience, of self-control and self-sacritice. In it\we see how 
faith and hope and love have wrought along with the base 
and sordid elements of human nature to produce the progress 
and prosperity of mankind. 

The forces of physical nature could not so have been 
brought under control by an agency that was only one more 
physical force, albeit a superior one. The subjugation of 
the earth to the complex requirements of modern society is 
infinitely more than a material result, however gigantic. It 
is a symbol of spiritual mastery. For the essence of spirit 
is the creative faculty, the power to mould and fashion and 
bring to pass. And the field wherein this power is given 
play and made manifest is the visible world. And so the 
spiritual progress of mankind has revealed itself in the 
development of the arts; and where the arts of civilization 
most abound there we find religion in its most fruitful work- 
ing. The spiritual type and expression of life gives sure 
evidence of itself in the continual improved means of sup- 
porting physical existence. 

But this is not all there is of life, nor even the main part 
of it. Important as its place is in the scheme of human 
affairs, that place is, after all, a subordinate one. The 
central truth of life presents itself to another point of view. 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” The reality of life is not in 
its outward incidents, but in its inner quality. The outward 
incidents — the eating and drinking, the comforts, the con- 
veniences, the prosperity — are in and of themselves worth- 
less. We may possess these things, and they may become 
in our hands the means whereby we rise to.a higher level of 
thought and action. 
to be so far superior to the earth we live in that we have 
been thus able to convert its raw forces and products into 
such various and abundant wares to serve our every need 
and pleasure, so, again, must we prove superior to these 
things of our own fashioning, else shall we find that, instead 
of our possessing them, they will possess us, and so become 
the measure, not of our wealth, but of our poverty. To be 
the slaves of our own riches, the victims of our own con- 
quests, to live in our own house and not be master of our 
house,— such will be our fate if we worship our gains: in 
material things instead of bringing them to the altar of the 
higher and greater and diviner good of life. 

It has been our fortune for the last few years to live in a 
time of plenty. Now this prosperity is good for us; pro- 
vided we have the wisdom to value and use it, not alone or 
chiefly for itself, but for the things better than itself that it 
may be made to serve. It were not amiss to receive pros- 
perity as well as adversity with a chastened spirit. We 
‘should not then need nor get the discipline of adversity so 
often as we do. But, unfortunately, when good times come, 
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they call forth in many quarters a very different and very 
infectious spirit,—the spirit of commercialism, of material- 
ism, of greed. And this spirit does not rest until it com- 
passes its own undoing. Not only is it the enemy of all 
spiritual good: it ends in economic ruin. Blind as it is to 
the higher uses of the material prosperity on which it 
battens, it goes madly on till it deals the death-blow to that 
very prosperity itself. And so every twenty years or so we 
have a financial panic, and “hard times” follow,— not be- 
cause of any scarcity in the means of subsistence, but 
simply as the inevitable reaction of an over-reaching greed, 
whose creed is that the kingdom of God is eating and 
drinking. 

I have noticed that: people will rush to bargain sales in 
weather which might be depended upon to keep them from 
church, and they buy things they do not specially care for at 
prices double what they would cry out on as extravagant if 
spent for a ticket to a good lecture or concert. That is only 
a little thing. So is the trading-stamp mania. But they are 
symptoms, of the speculative fever which, from speculating 
in tickets to football games and opera to corners in wheat or 
railroad stocks, manifests in every phase that greed which is 
the destruction of noble ambitions, and which itself does not 
escape shipwreck at last. 

In the great industrial conflicts we see the same spirit of 
greed at work. In any given case it may be difficult to de- 
termine just where the most blame belongs. Usually, it 
belongs exclusively to no one party of the strife. But the 
effects of greed are too plain to permit us to doubt that the 
Cause is present. On all sides we see evidences of the feel- 
ing that to get the advaritage over every other party in inter- 
est is all-important. The lawlessness so bitterly and often 
So justly complained of on the part of both capitalists and 
laborers is only a symptom of the trouble. The root of it is 
greed overmastering the sense of justice and fairness and hu- 
manity. 

We have entered upon the era of great combinations. We 
have with us the trust and the labor union. Are these things 
in the overshadowing importance they are assuming wise or 
unwise? Who shall say? They are still in the experimental 
stage. That in their working out there are incidental loss 
and injury, and even injustice, is not enough to condemn 
them. The introduction of labor-saving machinery is al- 
ways attended by such things, but that supplies no sound 
argument against it. Inthe end the benefit far outweighs 
the harm. So, in trying to judge the great industrial com- 
binations, we must look to the end, and not allow our- 
selves to be unduly affected by the friction of an incomplete 
stage in their developmént. What the end may be no man 
yet knows. But this much we may say: if the great trade 
combinations, whether of production or of distribution or 
of labor, are to justify themselves and permanently survive, 
it must be because they shall prove themselves not the 
instruments of greed, promoting the interests of the few at 
the expense of the many, but beneficent organizations min- 
istering to the well-being of all concerned,— operators, 
laborers, consumers, and the general public. They must 
give good service, just dealing, and commodities at a fair 
price, which represent the utmost that skill and good work- 
manship and the honest effort to make the best quality can 
produce. They must secure a fair return to employers, a 
just wage to employed, proper mutual treatment on the part 
of both these classes, sincere respect for the rights of others 
engagéd in the same industry in whatever capacity, and 
care for the interests of buyers. ‘ Live and let live” should 
be their motto. Their motive must be beneficent, not mer- 
cenary. ‘They must recognize that humanity is more than 
markets. In effect, they must be a public benefit, not a 
public injury. And last, but not least, they must not re- 
duce the people to a great herd, each one like his fellow, 
Even though the herd were sleek and fat and contented, it 
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- could avail nothing to take off the curse of a lost humanity, 
the glory of the divine drowned out in the brutishness of 
mere animal content. ‘ 

The kingdom of God is not in the crowd. .It is in the 
individual, in you and me; and nothing that takes it out of 
you and me can restore it to the masses. To make one 
man like every other man is to efface the image of God in 
all men, and to destroy the kingdom of God on earth. It 
takes the endless variety of human nature to give back the 
complete reflection of the glory of the divine nature. And 
the only scheme of government, of civilization, of human- 
itarianism, of religion, of industrial organization, that de- 
serves to be accounted our friend, that is worthy of our con- 
fidence, and that can long endure, is that which secures to 
each one of us the opportunity to be himself, to find his 
right place, to do the thing that he can best do, and to do it 
to the greatest advantage for himself and everybody else. 
“And whatever scheme denies us this privilege, seeks to 
efface us as living factors in the world’s life and work, tries 
to reduce us to mere tools for the satisfaction of the selfish 
and soulless ambitions of a few, is our enemy and the enemy 
of all that makes life worth living. And the triumph of 
such a scheme, wherever the measure of it, will be short- 
lived. 

The life is more than meat. The kingdom of God is not 
an economic condition: it is a spiritual renewal. It is not 
anthracite coal, and warm bodies and comfortable houses, 
and freedom from anxiety and care, and foreign travel and 
congenial surroundings. If we seek first the kingdom of 
God, at least enough of these things shall be added to us 
to supply our pressing needs and make our lot tolerable. 
But the kingdom of God itself is righteousness, and the 
peace that flows from that, and joy in the Holy Spirit ; that 
is, in the inner and higher and finer experiences and mean- 
ings of life. 

Let us make our care not just for furniture and houses, 
but for homes; not for money, but for the greatest good that 
money can do; not for health and strength, but for the 
noblest service that health and strength can perform; not 
for work, but for the motive and aim that make work worth 
while; not for an education, but for the wider opportunity 
for usefulness and the opening of deeper springs of enjoy- 
ment made possible by education; not for leisure, but for 
the better uses of leisure, the command it gives of the 
means for cultivating the finer and inexhaustible riches of 
life; not for power, but for the dedication of power to the 
securing of a more abundant life to all who ‘share our labors 
and our triumphs. 

All the forces of the world we live in and of the life that 
is ours, from the brute forces of physical nature to the 
refined forces of intellectual culture, are useful in the high- 
est point of view only as they are made to build up and 
strengthen and purify the human spirit, and are not allowed 
to tyrannize over it. 

It is through the true and worthy use of earthly good that 
the kingdom of God may be made to come. But to make 
the earthly good itself the supreme object of our striving is 
to shut out the possibility of that kingdom. And what is the 
kingdom of God? It is just our own complete life. Any 
life is a failure that does not come up to the measure of its 
own capacity. So for a man to rest content with his share, 
either earned or received as a gift by him, of the material 
products of civilization, and not to put forth his inborn 
powers to the nobler tasks and enjoyments of life, is to miss 
the true satisfaction of living. He has lived but half his 
life, and that the meaner half. The complete life of a child 
of God is not to live on what we can get of the satisfactions 
of the moment, which bring with them no hopes for the 
future, and leave behind them no memories to enrich the 
thoughts, and in no wise deepen life’s meaning for us; but 
jit is to live like God in that we share with him the creative 
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impulse which sets all our experiences in an ordered se- 
quence of growth, making the lower and lesser a stepping- 
stone to the larger and higher. To eat the bread and 
drink the wine of life, and say, ‘‘ This is all there is of life, 
and we have tasted it to the full,””—in what then are we 
better than the gross elements that impart to us such short- 
lived pleasure? But to eat the bread and drink the wine, 
and know in them the body and blood of a greater and 
diviner life, a memory full of all tender meaning, an im- 
mortal hope, and a love that counts no sacrifice and that 
faileth not,—this is indeed to live; for it is not a consum- 
mation, a cup drained to the dregs. It is but a beginning, 
a foretaste of the joy that cannot be exhausted and of the 
life eternal. 


Sorrow’s Use. 


It would be a poor result of all our anguish and our wrest- 
ling if we won nothing but our old selves at the end of it,— 
if we could return to the same blind loves, the same self-con- 
fident blame, the same light thoughts of human suffering, the 
same frivolous gossip over blighted human lives, the same 
feeble sense of that Unknown toward which we have sent 
forth irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us rather be 
thankful that our sorrow lives in us as an indestructible 
force, only changing its form, as all forces do, and passing 
from Pain into Sympathy,— the one poor word which includes 
all our best insight and our best love. . . .— George Eliot. 


Spiritual Life. 


All of God’s sun shines on our commonest day.— Henry 
Wilder Foote. 
a 


‘Fret not thyself,” said an old Greek dramatist,—“ fret 
not thyself because of ‘kings ; for they care naught about hat 


as 


Thou God of all, infuse light into the souls of men, where- 
by they may be enabled to know what is the root from 
whence all their evils spring, and by what means they may 
avoid them.—Zuripides. 

ee 


In our higher and happier moods, I think we all have 
visions of the truth that we never are nor can be paid for 
our best, save only in the doing of it. Our finest devotion 
is never recompensed in terms of the market. It never can 
be. We give ourselves, and find in return our larger life.— 
Frederick L. Hosmer. 

wt 


Love is the everlasting worker of miracles. When all 
seems hopeless, and the soul is descending upon the road 
that has no turning, let it be awakened to love, and immedi- 
ately all the forces of the spiritual world converge upon it to 
lift ittoward God. Love is the savior, love is the perpetual 
wonder of life—Hdward Howard Griggs. 


wt ~ 
PRAYER. 


O God, animate us to cheerfulness. May we have a joy- 
ful sense of our blessings, learn to look on the bright cir- 
cumstances of our lot, and maintain a perpetual contented- 
ness under thy allotments. Fortify our minds against dis- 
appointment and calamity. Preserve us from despondency, 
from yielding to dejection, Teach us that no evil is intol- 
erable but a guilty conscience, and that nothing can hurt us 
if, with true loyalty of affection, we keep thy commandments, 
and take refuge in thee, Amen,— William Ellery Channing. 
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BY L. A, MAYNARD, 


cept througn his “Chimes of Mother England”; 
and there are no lines of Bowles so familiar as 


“Oh, never, till life and its shadows shall end, 
Can I forget the sweet bells of Ostend.” 


The writings of Edgar Allan Poe in prose and 
verse will live long; but his two poems which 
seem destined to hold the foremost place: in 
popular regard are “The Raven” and “The 
Bells.” In the latter Poe is at his best asa 
master of rhythmic grace and melodic sweetness 
and charm. For a union of sense with sound 
hardly anything can be found finer than these 
lines: — 


Considering the uses to which they are put, 
their surroundings and associations, and the 
wealth of romantic incident and legendary lore 
connected with them, it is not strange that 
church bells should have special charm for all 
imaginative writers, and that their note should 
often be heard in the verse of modern poets. 
In fact, if we should include all the rhymed in- 
scriptions, the invocations, the ditties, the folk- 
lore songs which have grown-up around the 
church bells of the British Isles and other 
countries of Europe during the centuries since 
they began to ring, and should add to the col- 
lection the notable poems on the subject 
written in many tongues and many lands, it 
would form in itself a literature of formidable 
proportions. 

Confining our review of this subject to Eng- 
lish literature alone, we find comparatively few 
references to bells during the period when our 
poetry was modelled closely upon classic lines, 
and drew its imagery from far-off lands and 
times before church bells were known. Thus, 
in the age of Pope, Addison, and Swift, when 
form had the preference over matter and poets 
seldom found use for anything less ancient 
than the nymphs and dryads of mythology, 
references to bells or to their music were ob- 
viously quite out of place. Shakespeare, who 
writes of everything that men love or fear, 
speaks, of course, of bells. In one place it is 
the “remembered knelling of a departed 
friend,” in another the little hand-bell of Lady 
Macbeth is to Duncan “the knell to summon 
him to heaven or hell,” and later, in the same 
tragedy, Macbeth, driven at last to bay, cries, 


“Hear the mellow wedding bells. 
What a world of happiness their melody fore- 
tells! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
On the icy air of night, 

While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to-twinkle 
With a crystalline delight, 

Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation of the bells!” 


The bells have never voiced loftier, holier sen- 
timent nor found expression in more beautiful 
and inspiring language than in Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam.” It is not surprising that at every 
New Year season no words should be heard so 
frequently on human lips as: — 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die! 

“Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


When Whittier, most gentle and beloved of 
men, had lived to see the glad fruition of his 
hopes and prayers, the triumphant conclusion 
of the struggle for human freedom into which 
he had thrown his heart and soul, it is not a 
matter of wonder that he should turn to the 
bells as the medium for speaking out his 
abounding joy to all the world. “Laus Deo” 
was written by Whittier, as we are told in a 
sub-line, on hearing the bells ring on the pas- 
sage of the constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing slavery. More jubilant lines he néver 
wrote :— 


“Ring the alarum-bell! 
wrack ! 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back.” 


Blow, wind! Come, 


It is Shakespeare, too, who gives us the tender- 
. est figure for the mind deranged, as “sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” 

In the wide range of Milton’s thought he 
could not well escape ‘the sound of the bell, 
which must have had a special charm for one 
of his strongly religious and reflective cast. 
Thus, in his “Il Penseroso,” we have him say- 
ing,— ee a 

‘It is done! 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 

How the belfries rock and reel! 

How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


“ Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 


To the gentle Cowper and the thoughtful 
Wordsworth the calm of a rural English Sun- 
day, with the bells ringing out across the fields, 
appealed with special force; and the echoes of 
those chimes meet us in their verse. 

To Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner” the bell 
speaks, too, of worship, when he exclaims,— 

“Hark the little vesper bell, 
_ Which biddeth me to prayer.” 

Not a few writers of later times owe their 
‘ popularity chiefly to their poems on bells, and 
some of them are likely to be remembered by 
these alone in the years to come. Thus it is with 
Father Prout and his sweet “Bells of Shandon,” 
Mrs. Thorpe with her “Curfew shall not ring,” 
and George Bungay with his “Creeds of the 
Bells,” all these being verses that are not likely 
to lose their popularity with school-girls and 
professional elocutionists for a long time to 
come. Aside from his numerous hymns, Bishop 
Coxe is little known among general readers ex- 


Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns 
Who alone is Lord and God!” »’ 


Jean Ingelow’s “Bells of Enderby” is full of 
tender pathos, and is justly celebrated. In 
Miss Ingelow’s last volume there is a note 
about the bells of Evesham. The vale of Eves- 
ham is celebrated for its fruit_orchards, espe- 
cially of plum-trees; and it is a lovely sight 
when they are in flower. The river is very 
beautiful there, and the market people and 
visitors often gather on the bridge and in the 
grassy churchyard to hear the celebrated bells 
in the bell-tower of the old abbey. Those bells 
are thought to have the finest peal in England. 
One who has often listened to them says: “I 
always think there is something almost too pure 
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and ethereal for this world, when I hear the 
sound of those bells floating down the river at 
night.” 

In the prose treatment of the theme of bells 
there is nothing comparable with Dickens’s 
“Chimes.” In nearly all of Dickens's stories, as ° 
we all know, the novelist employs himself con- 
stantly in holding up to scorn and ridicule the 
vices and vanities of pompous and purse-proud 
men and women. There is nothing Dickens de- 
tested so much as sham and pretence, cant and 
Pharisaism; and in his Chadbands, Uriah 
Heeps, Scrooges, and Pecksniffs we have held 
up to us living embodiments of these meanest 
and most despicable traits of human nature. 
In his story of “The Chimes,” Dickens takes up 
his favorite theme in a new phase. In the 
sepulchral tones of the Goblin of the Bell and 
in the dreams and visions of poor Toby as he 
falls asleep in the belfry, we have brought be- 
fore us in rapid succession a series of graphic 
and startling pictures of the injustice, the 
cruelty, the ghastly mockery of what sometimes 
passes in the world for charity and beneficence. 
I know of nothing in the realm of fiction more 
deeply pathetic, more touching in every way, 
than the glimpses of lowly life and character 
that we have in these passages. 

All these sad things take place only in Toby’s 
dreams but what a picture it is of what is 
taking place only too frequently in our own 
day and under the shadows of our own church 
spires! But the voices of the bells are not 
always those of sadness, sin, and wrong; but 
often also to the ears of poor little Toby they 
speak words of hope and cheer. At such times, 
for example, as when he is out of work and 
hungry, he hears the bells say, “Toby Veck, 
Toby Veck, job coming soon, Toby.” And at 
other times they tell him to “keep a good 
heart.” And when Toby, alias Trotty, wakes 
up from his harrowing dreams to find his 
happiest days are only just begun, hew the bells 
ring in unison with his own mad joy! “And 
while the chimes,” so the story ends, “were yet 
in lusty operation out of doors, Trotty, mak- 
ing Meg and Richard second couple, led off 
with Mrs. Chickenstalker down the dance, and 
danced it in a step unknown before or since, 
founded on his own peculiar trot.” 

Among recent poems on bells,—and every 
season brings many,—I have seen none com- 
pafable in style and sentiment with R. W. 
Gilder’s “Bells of Bethlehem,” which appeared 
a year or two ago in the Century :— 


“I heard the bells of Bethlehem ring. — 
Their voice was sweeter than the priests’; 
I heard the birds of Bethlehem sing 
Unbidden in the churchly feasts. 


“They clung and swung on the swinging chain, 
High in the dim and incensed air: 

The priest with repetitions vain 
Chanted a never-ending prayer. 

“So bell and bird and priest I heard; 
But voice of bird was most to me. © 


It had no ritual, no word, 
And yet it sounded true and free. 


“I thought child Jesus, were he there, 
Would like the singing birds the best, 
And clutch his little hands in air 
And smile upon his mother’s breast.” 


But no poet or prose writer, old or new, of 
any land or time, has written so much on the 
theme of bells or had such frequent reference to 
“these messengers of the upper air” in his writ- 


ings as Henry W. Longfellow. We can well 
believe that with him, as with Charles Lamb, 
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the music of bells must have been the “nighest 


of all bordering upon heaven.” Longfellow wrote 


no less than nine poems on bells, among these 
being several of his finest and most popular pro- 
ductions in verse, such as his “Belfry of Bruges,” 
“The Bells of Lynn,” and “The Bell of Atri,” the 
latter founded upon a beautiful legend of Italy. 
And references to bells in single passages may 
be found scattered all through Longfellow’s 
poems: in his translations, such as “The Chil- 
dren of the Lord’s Supper”; in his dramatic 
verse, such as “Michael Angelo”; and in his 
ballads, such as “Evangeline,” where we have 
the lines descriptive of Grand Pré in its happy 
days of peace :— 

: “Anon from the belfry 
Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs 

of the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of in- 
' -cense ascending, 
Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of 

peace and contentment.” 


And in his sonnets and lyrical pieces the note is 
struck again and again.. One of the sweetest 
songs that Longfellow translates from the Ger- 


man is that of the bell : — 


“Bell! thou soundest merrily 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie! 
Bell! thou soundest solemnly 
When, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie!” 


Significantly enough, the last poem Longfellow 
wrote, bearing the date of March 15, 1882, was 
the “Bells of San Blas.” These bells hung in a 
deserted tower in the town of Mazatlan, on the 
Mexican coast; and in these lines Longfellow 
makes them lament over the decline of the 
Spanish power in the Western continent,—a sen- 
timent which gives the poem a deeper meaning 
and a larger significance now than when it was 
written : — ’ 


“Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled; 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build. 


“© Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again; 

The Past is deaf to your prayer! 
Out of the shadows of night ‘ 
The world rolls into the light; 

It is daybreak everywhere.” 


Longfellow also refers frequently to the 
sound of bells in his prose writings. Thus in 
“ Hyperion” we find this passage, where Paul 
Flemming says of an experience in his travels in 
Germany: “Inarticulate words seemed to blot 
the foggy air, as if written on wet paper. 
These were the bells of Handschusheimer, and 
of other villages on the broad plain of the 
Rhine and among the hills of the Odenwald ; mys- 
terious sounds, that seemed not of this world.” 
In “ Outre-Mer”’ Longfellow speaks again and 
again of the sound of the bells and of the 
delight he hadinthem. During his pilgrimage 
in Spain he tells how he listened with feelings 
of solemn pleasure to the bell that sounded 
forth the Ave Maria. There is something 
beautiful, he says, in thus measuring the march 
of time. : 

But of all the poems of bells ever written 
there is none, it seems to us, in which the bells 
themselves ring out so clearly, into which their 


spirit seems to enter so fully, as in Father 


Prout’s “Shandon Bells.” There is an inex- 
pressible sweetness in these lines, a haunting 
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melody, a union of exquisite tenderness and 
touching pathos such as may be found in no 
other poem. Who that once reads it can ever 
drive it, or wish to drive it, from his memory :— 


“With deep affection, 
And recollection, 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells 
Whose sounds so wild would 
In days of childhood 
Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 


“On this I ponder, 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee, 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee.” 


PITTSFIELD, Mass, 


A “Stump” to Read Emerson. 


The hundredth anniversary of the birthday 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson will be celebrated 
next May,—celebrated with the more enthusi- 
asm by New England because all her great 
gods are dead, and she has to console herself 
with reminiscences as she sits in her rocking- 
chair in the twilight. We are pained to see 
that a New Yorker of Brooklyn, Rev. John 
White Chadwick, makes an unconsciously cruel 
proposal in our esteemed old contemporary, the 
Christian Register,so long the organ of that 
accomplished Unitarianism which had so great 
a part in the literary glories of New England. 

Mr. Chadwick would make the Emersonian 
commemoration memorable by inducing the 
Emersonians, genuine or spurious, to “read 
Emerson through, right straight through,” in the 
course of the year. “I stump all who love 
Emerson to do it,” cries Mr. Chadwick with a 
homely heartiness which almost disarms us. 
But prod him we must; for he dares to attack a 
vast modern institution, the clearing-house of 
thought, the exchange, elevator, and warehouse 
of literature, the “class” and “club.” He dares 
to assert that Emerson classes, Browning clubs, 
Shakespeare classes, Dante clubs, Markham 
reading circles, and so on, while doing good to 
those whom they benefit, “are miserable sub- 
stitutes for the writers criticised in their native 
simplicity and strength.” : 

We call around us the innumerable happy 
millions, especially of women and “young per- 
sons,” who fleet the time carelessly by hearing 
or reading papers upon all ancient and most 
modern authors. Why, the meanest little ham- 
let has a club that is capable of discussing 
“Women in Greek Tragedy,” “The Madness of 
Tasso,” “The Real Veltro of Dante,” “Moliére 
compared with G. Bernard Shaw,” “Milton, 
Shelley, Keats, and Madison Cawein,” “The 
Sonnet from its Origin to the Aguinaldian Se- 
quences of William Lloyd Garrison,” “From 
Michael Wigglesworth to Robert Grant: A Cen- 
tury of Puritan Literature,” “Ariosto, Cervantes, 
and Arlo Bates,” “Plato and Bronson Alcott,” 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson and Ralph Waldo 
Trine: A Study in New Thought,” “Symbolism 
in Maeterlinck and Hawthorne,” and so forth 
without end. Nobody has time to read any- 
thing but papers. Much is done, as Mr. Chad- 
wick admits ; and the consumption of tea, little 
cakes, chicken salads, and chocolates, must have 
a stimulating influence upon trade. 

We can’t understand why Mr. Chadwick 


Int 


should want and ask people to read Emerson. It 
is much nicer and easier and saves time to read 
about Emerson. We know personally or by 
reputation more than one eminent “ critic” who 
will write pretty things about Mr. Emerson 
next spring and get fat checks in consideration 
of the same ; and yet these critics don’t have to 
read Emerson in order to write about him any 
more than they have to know or do know 
Italian, Greek, or Latin to write about Dante, 
Homer, and Lucretius. 

For our own part, we read nothing but In- 
diana books. Only a small segment of the 
infinite circle of literature, but it contents us; 
and we read them not because we have to, but 
because we love to. Weare modest, and don’t 
strive for impossibilities. Mon omnes possumus 
omnia: only Prof. Harry Thurston Peck can 
read and write everything. Let him. We 
don’t envy the encyclopzdia. 

As to Emerson and all other non-Indianian 
authors, by not reading them you keep your 
mind impartial. By joining an Emerson club 
or reading circle, you can get all the informa- 
tion necessary. Mr. Chadwick has no adequate 
notion of the literary information which per- 
colates “club circles” in Higganum, Conn., for 
example, or Hohokus, N.J., or Sleepy Eye, 
Minn. In the unimproved infancy of the world, 
when books were few and valuable, the art of 
reading was treasured, because it was rare. 
What is the object of reading now? What is 
the use of reading when you can get some- 
body to read a paper, criticism, summary, 
or “appreciation” to you? Reading is “played 
out.” The number of books published doesn’t 
indicate that this is a reading age. This is a 
generation of skippers and of readers by proxy— 
a wise generation. Besides, ponder the saying 
of a distinguished Hoosier, one of our own 
flock: “Read Emerson? Nota bit of it. I’m 
afraid of spoiling my style.”—Sum. 


The Ladics’ Commission. 


The Ladies’ Commission on Books for Sun- 
day-school and other libraries having decided 
to disband, after thirty-eight years of faithful 
service, Mrs. Greely S. Curtis offered her 
house, 28 Mt. Vernon Street, for the final an- 
nual meeting on January 12, Notices of this 
meeting were sent to all former members of the 
commission as well as to the present members ; 
and there was a large gathering, including a few 
of the original members of 1865. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. John Tetlow, read the annual re- 
port, which was listened to with much interest. 
Some of the former members then gave enter- 
taining accounts of the starting of the commis- 
sion and of its earlier methods. A social cup 
of tea followed the talk; and the members 
separated, feeling glad that the commission, in 
which so many had been interested during many 
years, should be brought to so pleasant an end- 
ing. 

The following is the annual repo:t of the 
Business Committee of the commission : — 


Nothing of peculiar interest distinguishes the 
work of the Ladies’ Commission this year, ex- 
cept that it will complete the record of thirty- 
eight years. 

The usual meetings for discussion of books 
have been held, with ¥ average attendance of 
twenty-two members. 

During the year ending last May two hundred 
and fifty-four books were examined, one hun- 


$32 


dred and one of which were approved and pub- 
lished in the annual list. Eight hundred copies 
of this list were distributed among the Sunday- 
schools, public libraries, private individuals, 
and the Sunday School Society. 

Since the annual list was published, about 
one hundred books have been examined. Forty- 
nine of these were approved, and a list of them 
was published in the Christian Register Decem- 
ber 25 and January r. 

For several years it has been the custom to 
publish additional lists at Christmas and Easter 
in the Register and other Unitarian papers, 
that the results of the work of the commission 
should be made available as soon as possible. 
It was a disappointment to the Business Com- 
mittee that the last list did not appear in 
time to assist the buyers of Christmas books, 
but the publishers were unable to print it in an 
earlier number of the Register. Two hundred 
copies of this final list have been printed on 
slips for the use of the Sunday School Society 
and the members of the commission. 

But few radical changes have been made in 
methods of work during the many years that 
the commission has examined books. A de- 
mand for a broader range of books has been 
met by including fairy tales and a great variety 
of nature studies. So many of the latter have 
been published lately that they have perhaps 
absorbed too large a share of the readers’ at- 
tention. 

The old method of depending upon the pub- 
lishers for the supply of books has been aban- 
doned, and they have been selected at the book- 
store by the Business Committee. This has 
made possible a better average of books for 
examination and the approval of a larger pro- 
portion. Although this arrangement has been 
considered an advantage under present condi- 
tions, it would probably have been less fruitful 
inthe early days of the commission, when a 
chief object was to raise the standard of books 
written for Sunday-school use. This object 
was undoubtedly better served in dealing di- 
rectly with the publishers. It has never been 


thought wise to publish the adverse criticisms of 


books, but that was done in an indirect way by 
the return to the publishers of the rejected 
books. 

Conditions have changed greatly during the 
existence of the Ladies’ Commission. A type 
of poor Sunday-school book has almost, if not 
quite, disappeared; and toward this happy result 
the commission has certainly been helpful. 
Public libraries have grown in number and use- 
fulness, and almost taken the place of the Sun- 
day-school libraries. Many Sunday-schools have 
been discontinued, and many more have given 
up their libraries. 

From year to year the commission has felt 
that its usefulness to the Sunday-schools was 
decreasing, and that its greatest opportunity was 
for the public libraries; and, as a result of in- 
vestigations made several years ago, the annual 
lists have been sent to more than two hundred 
public libraries, many of these being the largest 
and most important in the country. This work 
has seemed valuable, and still seems so in spite 
of the fact that many large cities and towns, as 
Boston and Brookline, have examining boards 
of their own. 

- But, to meet the needs of the public libraries 
in the best way, the methods. need radical re- 
vision, and all denominational bias should be 
removed. Even the name “ Unitarian Associ- 
ation” on the cover of our lists is probably a 
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hindrance. Whether the work can be reorgan- 
ized and adapted to the demands of the public 
libraries must be determined by conditions which 


are not yet sufficiently developed. 


After consideration the commission and the 
American Unitarian Association agree in the 
opinion that the work for the Sunday-schools, 


for which the commission was organized in 
1865, has been largely accomplished, and that 
this is a suitable time to bring it to a successful 
close. 

The Ladies’ Commission has had a long and 
honorable existence. Among its members have 
been women of highest character and ability. 
The interest in the work has been remarkable 
and constant, and it is with real regret and a 
sense of personal loss that the members have 
voted to discontinue the accustomed meetings. 

ELIZABETH P. TETLOW, 
Chairman of Business Committee. 


Literature. 


FLOWERS OF SONG FROM MANY Lanps, 
By Frederic Rowland Marvin. Troy, N.Y.: Pa- 
fraet’s Book Company. $3.—The noteworthy 
feature about Dr. Marvin’s handsomely printed 
collection of translations is the astonishing 
number of languages therein represented. 
Not only are versions of poems in the modern 
European languages or by classic writers to be 
found here, nor even merely from the Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, Sanskrit, and Phoenician, but 
here is also a translation of the sacrificial 
hymn of the South Sea Islanders when they 
are preparing a human sacrifice, a mother’s la- 
ment for her drowned son from the Green- 
landic, the prayer of an Indian raider for many 
scalps, and a rhymed account of the creation 
and trial of man from the Ashanti, which is sur- 
prisingly poetic both in thought and expres- 
sion. All the poems are short; and, besides 
the pleasure of looking over those which. are 
unfamiliar, it is always interesting to compare 
new versions of well-known poems with earlier 
translations. Goethe and Heine tempt Dr. 
Marvin, as they have often tempted others. 
One of the easiest poems to note for compari- 
son is Michel Angelo’s reply to the Strozzi 
quatrain on the statue of “Night,” which indi- 
cates the freedom which Dr. Marvin allows him- 
self. He renders it: — 


“Tis sweet to sleep, but better far in stone; 
For since, unaltered, loss and shame re- 


main, 
Unconscious darkness crowns supreme de- 

light. 
Speak low, I pray thee, wake me not to 

pain.” 


Much closer ‘is Miss Eva Channing’s transla- 
tion :— 
“Tis sweet to sleep, still more of stone to be, 
While sin and shame and injury remain: 
To see not, hear not, is my greatest gain. 
So, pray, speak low, and do not waken me.” 


Mrs. Oliphant is as follows : — 


“Grateful is sleep, and still more sweet, while 
woe 4 
And shame endure, ’tis to be stone like me; 
And highest fortune not to feel nor see. 
Therefore awake me not: speak low, speak 
low.’ 


THE PAPAL MONARCHY. By William Barry, 
D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 
— After two introductory chapters Dr. Barry 


tells the story of the papacy from Saint Gregory 
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the Great, who overthrew Arianism in the 
West, to Boniface VIII., assuming to do little 

more than open a large subject and offer a gen- 
eral introduction to the classic historians. He 

has aimed to write as a historian, not as a theo- 
logian nor an apologist; yet he writes with the 
earnestness of genuine interest, and often with 
the power of picturesque description or dra- 
matic presentation. Boniface, whom we know 

best generally through Dante, but whom Dr. 
Barry characterizes as an unwise but energetic 

and apparently sincere spirit, closed the age 

when the priesthood ruled over Europe with 

crozier and sceptre, gave crowns and took them 

away, brought barbarians under the influence 

of culture and religion, made learning honor- 
able, and took thought for the aged, sick, and 

outcast. It isa story of tragedy and romance, 

melting into the new age which seems begun 

with the Jubilee which Dante witnessed from 

the bridge of St. Angelo. After that came secu- 

lar supremacy and the modern state. The book 

is a valuable addition to the Stories of the 

Nations Series. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Harvard University Catalogue for 1902- 
03 has recently appeared. The entire number 
of students, exclusive of the summer school of 
1902, is 4,261. The addition of 945 summer 
students brings up the total of the year to 5,206. 
They are instructed by 534 teachers. The cat- 
alogue gives full information concerning the 
regulations and requirements, the many fellow- 
ships and scholarships, and other sources of aid 
to the students, including reports of Radcliffe 
College and full lists of the students. 


The Magazines. 


Men of To-morrow begins the new year with 
attractive articles. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the 
heroic Labrador explorer, has an article on “Boy 
Life in the Far North,” well illustrated. The 
articles on snow sports are suggestive; and boys 
will enjoy the lively tale “In the Time of the 
Red Water,” the scene of which is laid in the 
Klondike district. There are several good short 
stories, and departments devoted to postage- 
stamp collecting, athletics, puzzles, and the asso- 
ciation of King Arthur. Prize offers are made 
for efforts within the reach of boyish talent. 


The current issue of Zeslie’s Weekly contains 
an article by John Matthews regarding the hard- 
ships which household dogs endure in a great 
city like New York. To escape the city’s regu- 
lations, city dogs are housed, and exercised on 
roofs, in parks, or in the suburbs. A page of 
illustrations accompanies the article. Other 
contributions tell the story of the $20,000,000 
fund raised by the Methodist church, describe 
the curious customs of the Chinese, and report 
the recent electrocution of the big elephant at 
Coney Island. It is said that the “Hints to 
Money-makers” is perhaps the most widely read 
financial page published in the world. 


The January nuthber of Little Folks comes 
somewhat behind time, but the publishers ex- 
plain the reason as due to the unprecedented 
prosperity of the magazine. Little Folks has 
now not only its own presses, but its own build- 
ing, with room enough to grow faster than ever. 
The January number opens with a capital New 
Year’s story by Effie W. Merriman, the moral of 
which does not need to be told in plain words. 
Sophia Swett’s serial is continued, and there are 
interesting short stories and rhymes by Pearl 
Howard Campbell, Charles Stuart Pratt, the 
senior editor, Maria J. Hammond, and others. 
The story of the cat that wanted to be a Christ- 
mas present is completed, and one of Gertrude 
Smith’s lovable Tales about Janey, Josey, and 
Joe is given. We wish the magazine continued 


growth and prosperity in its permanent home, | 
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The Bibliotheca Sacra has entered upon its 


seventy-third year. During the course of its 


existence the Christian Examiner, the New 
Englander, the Princeton Repertory, the Ameri- 
can Theological Review, and the New World, with 
a number of others, have become extinct ; while 
the Worth American Review has become a 
monthly, and the Methodist Review a bi- 
monthly. Chicago University and Princeton 
Seminary have founded new _ quarterlies, 
while the Jnternational Monthly and the 
Forum have changed to this form within 
a year. In the January number Dr. Berle 
heads the procession with a criticism of Prof. 
James’s recent book upon ‘‘Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience.” “The Lansing Skull and 
the Early History of Mankind” considers the 
position of anthropologists where geological 
facts seem to contradict theories of evolution. 
This is by the editor. Frof. Herbert William 
Magoun follows with a learned article on the 
scansion of classic poetry, read before the 
Philological Association, Prof. H. M. Whit- 
ney concludes his notes on “The Latest 
Translation of the Bible”; Prof. Samuel W. 
Howland, in “The Story of Eve’s Création,” 
attempts to find a scientific basis for the narra- 
tive Genesis; W. M. Patton shows the 
ancient predominance of Egyptian influence 
over that of Babylonia in Syria and Palestine 
in an article entitled “Ancient Egypt and 
Syria”; while Prof. Herbert D. Foster, Rev. 


*William H. Walker, Prof. William W. Martin, 


Bethlehem: A Nativity Play. 


and Rev. William H. H. Marsh contribute 
articles on important subjects. Among the 
twenty pages of book reviews there is a highly 
appreciative one, of considerable length, of 
President King’s “Theology and the. Social 
Consciousness,’ by Prof. William N. Clarke. 
$3.00 a year. Bibliotheca Sacra Company, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Literary Notes. 


The Western Slope is the title of a small vol- 
ume of essays by Celia Parker Woolley, to be 
issued early in March by William S. Lord, 

ublisher, Evanston, Ill. “The Western Slope” 
is a phrase which designates the afternoon 
period of life,—that of a maturer judgment and 
reflection, of enlarged sympathies and softened 
beliefs. Under this caption the writer reviews 
the general progress of. ideas in matters of 
education, religion, and social activity. As a 
writer, preacher, and lecturer, Mrs. Woolley has 
been actively identified with many of the re- 
form and culture movements of the day, and is 
qualified to speak on her chosen themes. She 
talks for the most part in her own person, but 
at times in dialogue with other characters of a 
typical order, some of whose originals may 
pique curiosity. The tone of the essays is 
thoroughly helpful and optimistic, springing 
from a cheery belief in the worth of common 
things and man’s present estate. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

y Laurence Housman, 
$1.25 net. 

The Social Unrest. By John Graham Brooks. $1.50 net. 

: From Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 

Nature in the Witness-box. ‘By N. L. Willet. 75 cents 


et. 
R From Philip Green, London. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. By William C. Gannett. 
es of Religious Experience. By Edward 


mis ef al. 15. 6d. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Piano Pieces by W. L. Blumenschein: The Clog- 
Traces Little Cousatte: Waltaz ‘The. Lovers’ Waltz; 
ith Courtly Grace (minuet) ; With Dainty Steps (ga- 


votte). 

i Ege pances H. E ann: Waltz in G; Polka 
i F; Resiowa in Bean Sonottiache in C; March in 
Galop in G. 


See iano Pi in Vari Rhythms by H. 

? . a Sdieran) in Gi Nocturne in B-flat; Gavotte 
‘olonaise in G; Tarantella in A minor. 

Singing Pines. Forthe piano. By Fordyce Hun- 


d. net. 
illiam 
um: 


ie 3 


By E, Leupold. 
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1A Noteworthy New Book 


Unitarianism in America 
A History of its Origin and Development 
By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE 


Member of the American Historical Association, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, etc. 


8vo. 463 pp. 23 full-page illustrations. 


$2.00 net; or $2.14 by mail 


A complete record of the origin and growth of Unitarianism in this country as it has 


organized itself for missionary, educational, 


and philanthropic efforts. The progress of 


American Unitarianism and its relation to all present-day movements for social and relig- 


ious betterment are presented so as to explain the Unitarian attitude and temper. 


Fully 


indexed, the volume is a valuable and authentic reference work as well as a thoroughly 


readable and instructive history. 


At all Bookstores, or Direct of the Publishers 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


RELIGION 
By CHARLES,» W. Exiot, LL.D. 


4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as.a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Series and Number 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+.» CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

_ The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


For violoncello and pianoforte. | receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, =e fa - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D, 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Beston 


434 
Che Dome. 
Riddle. 


From rosy bowers we issue forth, 

From east, from west, from south to north. 
Unseen, unchecked, by night and day 
Abroad we take our airy way. 


We foster love, we kindle strife, 

The bitter and the sweet of life; 

Piercing and sharp, we wound like steel, 
Then smooth as oil those wounds we heal. 


Not strings of pearl are valued more, 
Nor diamonds set in golden ore ; 

Yet thousands of us, every day, 
Worthless and vile, are thrown away. 


Ye wise, secure with bars of brass 
The double doors through which we pass ; 
For, once escaped, back to our cell 
No human art can us compel. 
A nswer,— WorDs. 
—Mary Howitt. 


For the Christian Register. 


Bessie’s First Letter. 


BY B. H. 


Bessie’s grandmother lives in Boston, and 
she writes letters to Bessie on the daintiest 
pink paper she can find in the stores there. 
Bessie often wears pink frocks; and, when a 
letter from grandmamma comes, she prances 
round the room, singing, “‘A little pink letter for 
a little pink gir).” 

One day last week she went into her papa’s 
study in the morning,—something that is usually 
not allowed; but this day her mother had a 
headache, and Bessie was left alone to amuse 
herself or else play with her baby brother. 

“Please, papa,” she said, “I want to write to 
grandmamma; and I want some great big paper, 
not little pink paper for little girls.” 

So papa gave Bessie six sheets of paper, such 
as he uses in his typewriter. 

“Now you can write a long, long letter, girlie, 
he said, ‘‘and see if you can finish it by the time 
papa finishes his sermon.” 

Then Bessie skipped off to the nursery, and 
began to write her letter. Usually she dictated 
all her letters to her mother; but this one was 
different, and she meant to write it every bit 
herself. So she sat down on the floor, and 
wrote on the doll’s table. She puckered up 
her forehead and she screwed up her mouth, 
for it was very important that it should all be 
written exactly right. 

Then she marked up and down and across 
the big sheets, drawing lines and angles and 
curves on some of the pages and on others 
those queer, crazy signs that mean truly words 
when grandmammas write them in little pink 
letters. ; 

“This letter is a nice long one, just as long as 
papa’s sermons, I ravver guess,” she said to her- 
self, when she was tired of writing. Then she 
went to papa’s study again. 

“Please, papa, give me a-nenvelope for my 
letter to grandma.” 

Papa gave her one very quickly. “All right, 
girlie; but don’t come in again this morning, 
will you? Papa is busy.” 

“Please just write grandmamma’s name and 
number on the outside, please, papa, deee-ar!” 

Nobody could ever resist Bessie’s coaxing, 
long-drawn-out, “dee-ar”; and of course papa 
addressed the envelope. Then Bessie skipped 
back to the nursery again with the envelope in 
her hand. 

But she found it harder work to fold her 
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sheets of paper than to write her letter. The 
envelope wasn’t half nor quarter big enough; 
and, when she had finally jammed the pages in 
as well as she could, there were funny bunches 
and knobs here and there, and a piece of one 
sheet stuck out of the flap. So she tied one of 
her doll’s sashes round it to hold it tegether. 

Then she slipped out the front door to take 
the letter to the box on the first lamp-post. 
She waited patiently until a man came by. 
Then she said,— 

“Please, mister, lift me up to the box.” 

The man looked at her a minute, and then 
he smiled all over his face; and then he 
put down his box of tools, and lifted her up so 
that she could raise the iron lid and drop the 
letter in. Bessie was a golden-haired dot of a 
girl, who made friends always. 

Then she went in the back yard, and played 
with baby brother and the nurse, then her 
cousin Josephine came in to visit her and see 
her new doll, then she had a nap, and after 
luncheon they went out for a walk in the park; 
and Bessie forgot all about her letter. 

Last week Friday, grandmamma in Boston 
received a big, official-looking letter from the 
postmaster in Chicago, telling her that a pack- 
age addressed to her was detained in the Chi- 
cago post-office and that, if she would send on 
the necessary postage, it would be forwarded. 
So Bessie’s grandmamma wrote a polite little 
note to the postmaster and sent the stamps, and 
last Tuesday the letter came. ; 

“What in the world is it, John?” she asked 
grandpapa, as she spread the big sheets out on 
the table. 

“Why, it is some kind of a pattern,” said 
grandpapa, putting on his spectacles and look- 
ing at a page of the angles and curves. They 
studied it for a minute, and then grandmamma 
turned over the sheet and found the little 
crooked signs on the other side. Then of 
course grandmamma knew. 

“Why, it’s a dear, darling, precious letter 
from my Bessie,” she exclaimed. “That is the 
nicest letter I ever had in all my life. I can 
read every single word of it.” 

And then another little pink letter went fly- 
ing out to Chicago for a little pink girl, to tell 
Bessie how glad her grandmamma was to get 
the first letter Bessie ever wrote all by herself. 


The Beautiful Twin, 


“Goody,” cried the Homely Twin, “I be-lieve 
it’s goin’ to.” She dropped the bit of cloth into 
the saucer of sand, and stood gazing proudly at 
the little crimson face in the looking-glass. For 
nearly an hour she had stood there, scouring the 
tiny gold-brown spots, one by one. Winced? 
Not the Homely Twin! But, truly, it had hurt 
—my! 

1 balteo I be-lieve it’s goin’ to!” she breathed 
in rapture. For all the little freckles swam in 
the sea of red, faint and pale. They certainly 
looked as if they were fading out! 

“TI wonder if it wouldn’t do to wait till to-mor- 
row to co the rest,” she murmured, doubtfully, 
feeling of her smarting nose with a pitying little 
forefinger. 

“I shouldn’t want to make it bleed,—not just 
exactly before the picnic. I guess I’d Jdetter 
wait.” 

There was a sound of light steps coming up 
the stairs, and the Homely Twin hurried the 
sand saucer out of sight and sauntered over to 
the window. 
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“Barby! Barby! where are you? What you 
doin’ up here ?” a voice called. 

“Oh, I’m lookin’ out the window. What you 
doin’? I know: you're comin’ upstairs !”” 

The Beautiful Twin danced into the room, a 
radiant picture of flying curls and clear little 
pink and white face. But scorn was in her blue 
eyes. 

“Out o’ the window! I hope you’re havin’ a 
good time, Barby Witherspoon, lookin’ at a 
nold red cow and a stone wall !” 

“She’s a dear red cow, so there!” cried the 
Homely Twin, quickly. “I’d ruther look at 
Cream Pot than at—at”— 

“Me! No,you wouldn't, ’cause I’ve got my 
new dress on!” the Beautiful Twin laughed. 
“Look here, will you, Barby Witherspoon!” 

Barby turned slowly. She knew beforehand 
just how lovely Betty would look in the pale 
pink muslin dress. She knew how white her 
forehead and nose and chin would look, and 
how splendidly her cheeks would match the 
dress, and how all her soft golden curls would 
make a beautiful shiny rim—Barby could not 
remember 4a/o—around her face. 

“Isn't it be-oo-tiful?” sang Betty, circling 
slowly round the little room, with her crisp, rosy 
skirts spread daintily. “Pink is remark-bly be* 
comin’ to me, Miss Cecilia says. And you 
guess what else she said, Barby Witherspoon!” 

“That every other color was, too,” Barby an- 
swered instantly. 

Miss Cecilia was the seamstress, and she ad- 
mired the Beautiful Twin very much. Some- 
times she said things about the Homely Twin, 
too. “It’s a pity pink ain’t more becomin’ to 
Barbara, ain’t it? I don’t know really what 
color zs.” Sometimes she said that. Barby 
had heard her say it a little while ago. 

“Well, she said it, honest, Barby. 7Z can’t 
help it,” cried Betty, with a little toss of her 
curls. It was the beautiful thing about the 
Beautiful Twin that Betty meant. But it was 
the dreadful thing about the Homely Twin 
Barby was thinking of. Poor Barby! 

“And that makes me think—that’s what I 
came upstairs for! Miss Cecilia wants you to 
come right down and try on your dress, Barby.” 

The picnic was next day but one; and, oh 
dear me, the freckles had all come back by 
that time! Worse still, the scrubbing with the 
sand had roughened and reddened the poor 
little nose and cheeks dreadfully. Barby, in her 
pretty new pink dress,—it was exactly like 
Betty’s,—gazed at herself in dismay. 

“IT look a good deal worse,” she groaned, 
“Oh, a good deal. Now there’s the skin off. 
and the freckles, too/ But I’m goin’ to that 
picnic.—yes 1am! You hear me, Barby Wither- 
spoon? Oh, I couldn't miss it. It makes me ~ 
ache, 1 want to go so!” 

After all, in the excitement and fun, perhaps 
folk would not notice freckles and things so 
very much. They never did notice the Homely 
Twin much, anyway. It was always the Beauti- 
ful Twin. So Barby’s sore little heart was 
comforted, and she buttoned her dress and ran 
away to wait for the picnic wagons. She was 
only seven, and at seven you can forget that 
your nose is scraped and red even when it 
smarts! That is,'if you’re going to a picnic. — 

But at the very beginning of the picnic some- 
thing quite dreadful happened to the Beautiful 
Twin. She got tangled all up in some black- 
berry vines, and the sharp, cruel little teeth tore" 
her frail dress “to flinders.” That was what 
Barby thought when she saw it. It hung in 
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‘shreds, to her excited imagination. Anyway, | she’s running now. If I couldn’t have done it, 
the pretty skirt was torn nearly off the waist.|I’d have had to pack that shaft on mule-back 
“O Betty, O my stars!” she cried in sharp dis-| and send it three hundred miles over the moun- 


tress. 

_ “I’m all to pieces!” sobbed Betty. “And I’ve 
got to go home, and it will b-break—my— 
h-eart !” 

Go home ?—from the picnic? And it had just 
begun! Barby shuddered. But there seemed 
no hope for the poor little Beautiful Twin. It 
was certainly a dreadful-looking dress. 

“I think it’s mean! I think it’s mean!” she 
burst out fiercely. “What did it have to be me 
for? Why wasn’t it you, Barby Witherspoon? 
It would have been a good deal more—more 
*propriater, so there! Miss Cecilia said you 
wasn’t anywhere near as becomin’ to your dress, 
not—anywhere—near |” 

Sobs interrupted the angry little voice, and 
Betty threw herself down on the ground and 
hid her face. The twin sisters were all alone. 
The “picnic” had gone on ahead, but they could 
hear the laughter and joy of it distinctly. 

By and by Betty lifted her face. 
Barby had disappeared; but right there on a 
bush hung her new pink dress, whole and fresh! 
And there was a piece of brown paper pinned 
to it, in plain sight. It had been torn from the 
luncheon bag. 

“Dear Betty,” it said, in the little Homely 
Twin’s uneven writing, “ware mine. Here it is, 
and I’ve gorn home with my jacket on over my 
Peticote. Nobudy’ll know, and I can just as 
well as not, I shall Rum. it isent so bad for me 
to Miss it, nobudy will Miss me/ don’t look for 
me for I am gorn.” 

That night, when the “picnic” got home, it 
was very late; and Barby was in bed, asleep. 
Betty crept in beside her, and lay looking at the 
flushed, homely little face. Once she put out 
her fingers, and smoothed it gently. Then she 
got out of bed again, and found a pencil and 
wrote something on paper, sitting up close to 
the window in the starlight. When it was 
written, she pinned it carefully to the breast of 
Barby’s little white nightgown; and then Betty 
kissed the unconscious little face. 

“It’s so,” she whispered. “What folks call us 
isn’t right. This is.” 

In the night the moon rose, and its tender 
light stole in and made the crooked words on 
the bit of paper on the Homely Twin’s night- 
gown clear and easy to read. 

“You are the Butiful Twin,” it said.—Annie 
Hamilton Donnell, in the Congregationalist. 


Resources for the Journey. 


At Cornell University all of the mechanical 
engineering students have to learn seven trades, 
One of these trades, that of the blacksmith, is 
very distasteful to some of the students; but it 
has to be learned all the same. One young fel- 
low, who was unusually averse to getting his 
hands oily, begged to be exempted from wearing 
the leatherapron; but the professor took special 
care that there was nothing lacking in the 
thoroughness of his training at the forge. 
After he had been out of the university awhile, 
he went to see the professor, and thanked him 
for compelling him to learn blacksmithing. 
“You see,” he said, “I am now superintendent 
of a mine away back in Colorado. Last sum- 
mer our main shaft broke, and there was no one 
in the mine but myself who could weld it. I 
didn’t like the job; but I took off my coat, and 
welded that shaft. It wasn’t a pretty job, but 
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tain to be fixed; and the mine would have had 
to shut down till it got back. My ability to 
mend that shaft raised me in the eyes of every 
man in the mine, and the boss raised my 
salary.” Education is the victuals we cook for 
the journey of life.—Se/ected. 


A Song for School. 


Some boys, when they come into school, 
(And some girls, too ! ) 
I grieve to be obliged to say 
That this is what they do : 
They wriggle 
And jiggle ; 
They hang their heads 
And giggle; 
They twitter 
And titter; 
They bounce and flounce 
And flitter. 
Whatever thoughts their minds may fill, 
They’ve xo idea of keeping still. 


Some boys, when they take up their books, 
(And some girls, too ! ) 
I weep to be obliged to say 
That this is what they do: 
They batter them, 
They tatter them ; 
They crumple, rumple, 
Scatter them ; 
They scrawl them 
And maul them ; 
They snatch and pull 
And haul them. 
It makes me very sad to state 
A school book’s is a wretched fate. 
Some boys, when they stand up in class, 
- (And some girls, too ! ) 
Imagination it will pass 
To see the things they do! 
They shuffle 
And scuffle ; 
They sneeze and wheeze 
And snuffle ; 
They splutter 
And mutter 
And stut-tut-tut- 
Tut-tutter ; 
They fumble 
And stumble ; 
They grin and gasp 
And grumble. 
Oh, if they Anew how they appear, 
They'd try to mend their ways, that’s clear! 
— Laura E. Richards. 


Ruth’s “ Thank You” Letter. 


Ruth skipped to the door to see what the 
mail-carrier was bringing. Then came a de- 
lighted squeal, and she danced back, her eyes 
shining as she tore the envelope, and some- 
thing “fat and soft” fell out. 

“Oh! oh! Look, mother! A lace handker- 
chief for me, and I never had one before. And 
here’s a note, and it says, ‘For my dear niece 
Ruth, from her Aunt Mary, with her love in 
every one of the stitches.’ ” 

“It is a beauty,” said mother. “You will 
want to write and thank aunty for it, and you 
surely ought to send a very nice letter for such 
a pretty present. See if you can make every 
letter right, just as aunty did every stitch.” 

Ruth was seven, and had learned to write 
so well that her father, who was a travelling 
man, was very proud of the letters his little girl 
sent him. He always kept them, and carried 
them around in his vest pocket. She knew 
about capitals and periods and commas. She 
could spell the words in the First Reader, and 


some in the Second Reader, too. When she 
wrote, every letter was round like chubby Ruth 
herself, and as plain as print. ‘“Verdiggle 
writing,” explained Ruth. 

“My ‘thank you’ letter’s all done,” announced 
Ruth, with a tired sigh. “I’ll read it to you, 
mother; and you tell me if it’s nice enough to 
send to aunty for that dear, lovely, beautiful 
handkerchief.” Then Ruth read this aloud :— 

“Dear Aunty,—The map you sent me is the 
sweetest one I ever had in all my life. It is too 
pretty to use, so I am going to stick it in the 
front of my best dress, the way mother does 
hers. I send you my love and a big, big ‘thank 
you,’ and this nice, round kiss. 

Your loving niece, 
RUTH. 

“Did I hear you read ‘map’?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Seymour; and she lifted the letter for a look. 

“Oh, well, course it was a handkerchief,” said 
Ruth, cheerfully, “but I put map on purpose, 
‘cause you said this had to be a nice letter, and 
I must get every word right. And I didn’t 
know how to spell handkerchief, and I did know 
how to spell‘map,’so I put map. But map’ll be 
all right,’”? declared Ruth, with confidence, 
“’cause aunty knows what she sent me, course 
she does.” 

So Ruth’s ‘thank you’ letter was sent just as 
it was; and aunty knew what Ruth meant—of 
course she did—and was delighted to see that 
her young niece had spelled every word exactly 
right.— Youth’s Companion. 


He Remembered his Promise. 


A twelve-year-old boy was invited on a tramp- 
ing trip, says an exchange. His timid mother 
gave permission on the condition that he would 
not get into a canoe while away, as she was 
afraid of its upsetting. 

The boy promised, though reluctantly. At 
the end of ten days came the following letter :— 

Dear mother, I’m having the best kind of a 
time; and I don’t mind a bit about the canoe. 
Yesterday was the only day I’ve really wanted 
to try one, for we were going across a little lake 
to another camp. But they’ve been teaching 
me how to swim, and Ned said he and I could 
swim across and let the other four take the two 
canoes; and so we did, and swam back again, too, 
Wasn’t that great? And I knew you'd be 
pleased to think I remembered my promise. 
Your affectionate son, George.— Selected. 


When Charlie’s mamma went upstairs after 
he had been put to bed, she found his eyes were 
closed, and he had all the appearance of being 
asleep. Then, in a drowsy tone, and evidently 
in earnest, he said, “Guess, mamma, whether 
I’se asleep or awake.”—Zxchange. 
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Good News. 
 God’s in his World. 


The world is fair-as on the primal day,— 

Weak human thought may sadden human souls, 

* But the infinite universe on rolls 

Along its high appointed ancient way, 

Holding o’er hearts an undiminished sway, 
Atremble still between two unseen poles,— 
God and the soul,—and all our hopes controls, 

Uplighting death with life’s eternal ray. 


I look and idle systems all forget, 
The boundless harmonies alone I hear, 
Sweet as the dew with which the flowers are wet, 
And as the dreams and loves of childhood dear ; 
I watch the stars rise and I see them set, 
And know that God is here and have no fear. 


—John Lancaster Spalding. 


The Chicago Convention. 


Ministers and directors of Sunday-schools 
should understand that application for seats in 
the convention at Chicago must be made in 
advance. It is certain that the attendance will 
be very large, and it must be limited to persons 
who are Practically interested in the subject. 
A letter from any clergyman or any official rep- 
resentative of a Sunday-school, if received early 
enough, will secure admission to the conven- 
tion. Such a letter should be written at once, 
and addressed to Dr. C. W. Votaw at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

To my own mind the duty for which the 
Council of Seventy are attempting to preside 
will be best fulfilled if something can be done 
to bring the Sunday-school organizations into 
closer connection with the public school system. 

This has been attempted once and again in 
this country, and to a larger extent in Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe, by efforts 
by which the different religious organizations 
Shall send to the day schools, at certain hours, 
officially appointed persons who may instruct 
the children on subjects supposed to be es- 
pecially religious. In these columns Mr. Bar- 
TOWS gave some valuable accounts of the 
working of this system in the State of New 
York when it was provided for by law. It is 
perhaps enough to say that it has never worked 
for any long time in America. 

In place of an elaborate system like this, it 
still seems possible to make an advance on our 
customs of to-day which are not regulated by 
any system. 

I. Could not the superintendents or super- 
visors of education, in any place where there are 
Such officers, keep themselves in communication 
with the leaders of the Sunday-schools as well 
as with the head masters of the public schools? 
This need not be done by any statute, but by 
common consent. Would it not be possible for 
such public officers to notify the chiefs of the 
Sunday-schools in some detail of what they are 
doing? Suppose they said such and such a 
class is to be engaged for the next six months 
on the history of the United States. We can- 
“not put too much force on it. Weare going to 
do thus and thus. Can you not appoint a com- 
petent person who shall unite in one class boys 
and girls who will be studying such a text-book, 
and cannot you enlarge that study and prepare 
for it by what belongs to the history of the 
United States in your special point of view? 
We want to teach that right is right, and that it 
is better than wrong. We want to show that 
good conquers evil; we want to show that God 
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_) tules in this world, and the devil does not. You 


can command the services of some man or 
some woman who can on Sundays give such 
suggestions to boys and girls as they study the 
poor little compressed text-book which we call 
the History of the United States, so that they 


shall be interested in the study of history from. 


its larger side. 7 

2. Take it from the other point of view,— 
from the view of the Sunday-school. Would 
not the life and spirit of a Sunday-school be 
materially enlarged if the minister and super- 
intendent, knowing that in the high school the 
teachers had arranged for a course*in botany or 
in geology, should select some gentleman or 
lady competent for the matter, who would 
watch what the high school was doing and who 
would take the oversight of that study? Are 
there not distinctly religious lessons which can 
be gained by the study of vegetation or the 
crystallization of snow or the flying of birds, 
or the habits of insects and fishes and beasts, 
such as would create a new interest for every 
day of the week in the boys and girls who had 
been well led on Sunday in taking a large view 
of what the schools call natural history, or 
“science”? I have seen the study of botany 
so conducted in public schools that you would 
say it would make children hate all subjects 
connected with the growth of plants till they 
died. On the other hand, I have known that 
study so woven with the study of almost every- 
thing which is important in time and eternity 
that the young student could not walk five rods 
in summer without new gratitude to the Lord 
of life. In my own notion of a good Sunday- 
school there is always involved the thought of 
two or three of the most spirited and spiritual 
members of the church as engaged in giving 
such suggestions to the boys and girls. 

3. What has been said of history and of 
natural science may be said of social order,— 
the social order of our own time. The older 
classes of boys and girls in Sunday-schools 
ought to be taught something of temperance 
and intemperance, of crime and punishment, or 
poverty and pauperism, of the emigration and 
the relation of races to each other. Exactly the 
same thing may be said of the older classes in 
the public schools. It is impossible to say 
that such subjects belong more to Sunday or to 
Monday: they belong to every day in the week. 
Every American citizen, man or woman, ought 
to know what are the fundamental principles 
which govern every official of the town or the 
national legislation in such affairs. If this is 
so, the superintendents of the Sunday-school 
and the superintendents of the public schools 
may very well come into close accord in the 
arrangements which are made, whether by 
the School Committee or by the directors of 
the church, in harmonizing the work which is 
done in the Sunday-school or by the public 
authorities. eno} 

As things go, I see and read of many clubs 
and conventions of Sunday-school teachers. I 
see and read of many clubs and conventions of 
public school teachers. I am yet to hear of the 
first meeting of ten persons or ten thousand 
persons who have conferred, as this Chicago 
Convention is to confer, on the harmonizing of 
different forms of work carried on by all these 
people. 

I have not yet read through the Proceedings 
of the great Teachers’ Convention of the 
country, which was held in the city of Detroit ; 
but I have read enough to know that not one 
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hundredth part of the time spentin that great As~ 
sembly was devoted to.any consideration of the 
moral education of the children, nearly twenty 
million in number, for whose benefit the con- 
vention was held. Athletics, drawing, music, 
Latin, Greek, political economy, and everything 
else which the Cyclopedia teaches about, but 


not one per cent. of the minutes or hours given — 


to the difference between good men and bad 
men, between good boys and bad boys. This 
was not because the assembly was. not an as- 
sembly of good men or good women. If any 
one of them had asked me to dinner, we should 
probably have spent our whole time on the 
matter which was thus left on one side by the 
managers of the convention. And this leads 
me to believe that the Chicago Convention of 
next month can really do something efficient in 
combining the efforts, more than princely, which 
the people of America choose to make for the 
education of the children. 
Epwarp E, HALE. 


Ministers’ Pension and Insurance 
Fund. 


A proposal to adopt something like the Eng- 
lish plan of combining assistance to ministers 
with life insurance will come up at the next 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. In order to assist our readers to an 
understanding of the plan, there is appended a 
statement of the purpose and methods of the 
English managers of a similar fund as it is re- 
ported in the Essex Hall Year Book of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association :— 

“The object of the fund, founded in 1902, is to 
assist ministers to make provision for their old 
age and for their families after their death. 
The following ministers are entitled to make 
application for assistance : — 

“(a) Any minister for the time being of the 
congregation of any church, society, or mission 
on the roll of the National Conference (or, 
should the National Conference cease to have 
a roll, of any Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian, or other non- 
subscribing or kindred congregation in the 
British Isles) that regularly assembles for the 
public worship of God. 

(6) The minister-at-large, missionary, or min- 
isterial secretary, or agent of any association, 
mission, society, or assembly mentioned in the 
rules of the National Conference adopted at 
Leicester in April, 1900. 

“(c) Any professor of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Carmarthen; Manchester College, Ox- 
ford; or the Unitarian Home Missionary Col- 
lege, Manchester, who has at any time been 
minister of one of the congregations mentioned 
in (a), and who still occasionally preaches. 

“(d) Any minister who has been minister of 
any of the congregations mentioned in (a), 
and who is now the minister of any similar 
congregation in any colony or dependency of 
the United Kingdom. Provided that no person 
shall be entitled to apply to the managers for 
such assistance until he has been such minister 
or held such a post or professorship for at least 
one year. The word ‘ minister’ does not include 
a lay-preacher nor a lay-worker at a mission. 


“The fund is administered by a board of. 
twelve managers, four of whom are ministers, 


The capital of the fund is invested in the names 


of four trustees. The following persons are 
entitled to vote at a general meeting: (a) 
donors of £5 or upward to the fund; (4) an-. 
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nual subscribers of not less than ten shillings to 


- the fund, who become subscribers not less than 


six months before the date of the meeting ; 
(c) the managers, trustees, and auditors for the 
time being of the fund; (¢) members of the 
National Conference, so long as it exists, who 
represent churches that subscribe not less than 
4X per annum to the fund; (e) all persons re- 
ceiving assistance from the fund. 

“Pension and Insurance.——The income of 
the fund is employed in assisting ministers to 
pay the premiums on benefit policies effected 
by them with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Such policy entitles the minister to 
an annuity of either £52 or £104a year, pay- 
able half-yearly, the first instalment to be paid 
six months after he has reached the age of 
sixty-five: it may also entitle the minister to 
the sum of £250, with or without profits, to be 
paid to his representatives on his death within 
the age of sixty-five, or on his death at any age. 
To entitle the minister to these benefits, he will 
have to pay the Assurance Society an annual 
premium varying with his age. If that premium 
does not exceed £20, the managers pay to the 
Assurance Society half the premium out of the 
income of the fund: if it exceeds £20, the 
managers pay £10, and no more, toward 
the premium. In the case of ministers who 
have applied for a policy on or before Jan. 1, 
1903, and who have on that day passed their 
fortieth birthday, the managers may pay half 
the premium, unless such half exceeds £165, in 
which case they may pay £15 a year and no 
more.” 


Joint Committee of Universalists and 
Unitarians. 


A meeting was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at 11.30, Friday, January 16. Present: 
I. M. Atwood, D.D., general superintendent of 
the Universalist Convention; J. C. Adams, 
D.D., of Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Hosea Ballou of 
Boston; Rev. L. H. McCollester of Detroit, 
Mich.; S. A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston; and Rev. 
George Batchelor, editor of the Christian 
Register. 

The committee received the reply of the 
Unitarian society in Erie to the claim for the 
payment of $650 made by the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention. It was placed on file, 
awaiting the promised rejoinder of the conven- 
tion. Dr. Atwood made further reports con- 
cerning Wichita, Kan., and Schenectady, N.Y. 
His opinion was that in both cases these socie- 
ties, which were established before the organiza- 
tion of the Joint Committee, were cultivating 
friendly relations and could be carried on 
without friction. In Flatbush, N.Y., it ap- 
peared that newspaper reports had exaggerated 
the rivalry between the two movements, that 
there was good reason for the rallying of the 
Universalist families in that district, and that 
there was no intentional antagonism on the 
part of the Universalists. Questions were 
raised concerning the status of the Universalist 
church in Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Uni- 
tarian church in Castine, Me. In Cuba a 
Universalist church has been organiz-d in a 
colony of English-speaking people, w-‘ch is 
not part of the general movement. 

Dr. Eliot suggested that limitations shou } 
be removed from the committee, so that joint 
action could be recommended in places where 
taere are neither Universalist nor Unitarian 
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churches. He said there was room for them 
to work together,—for instance, in New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Wisconsin. 
‘ GEORGE BATCHELOR, 
Secretary. 


vee 


A New Clairvaux Sale. 


_ The New Clairvaux Arts and Crafts Society 
of Montague, Mass., will hold an exhibition and 
sale at Park Street Church Parlor, Boston, on 
next Tuesday, February 3, from 9 A.M. until 5 
p.M. This is the Arts and Crafts Society in 
connection with Rev. E. P. Pressey’s Social Set- 
tlement and Farm School at Montague, Mass. 
The exhibition will consist of original designs 
and hand-made work in furniture, rag rugs, em- 
broidery, lace, palm, and raffia baskets, besides 
an exhibition of printing from the New Clair- 
vaux shop. All interested in such work are 
invited. No admission fee. 


The Church and Young Men. 


In connection with the department of Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago a special in- 
vestigation is being made of religious work on 
behalf of young men. The results are to be 
published in book form; and, in order that the 
volume may be comprehensive and of real ser- 
vice, facts and suggestions from pastors, super- 
intendents, and other church workers, will be 
welcomed. Information as to books and maga~- 
zine or newspaper articles bearing upon the 
subject is also desired. Any measure of co-op- 
eration will be much appreciated. 

F. G, CRESSEY, 


The Maysville School. 


Miss Emma Wilson, who has been frequently 
heard of in Boston through the press as well 
as through her many friends, is now earnestly 
pleading for annual subscriptions in support of 
her school. 

This school is in Maysville, S.C., where it is 
doing an excellent and much-needed work 
among the black children of the neighborhood. 
A farm, which is run in connection with the 
school, is under the management of a graduate 
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of Tuskegee, who was specially selected for the 
work by Mr. Booker Washington, the hope 
being that the school may thus become to a 
certain extent self-supporting. It is most im- 
portant, however, that Miss Wilson should be 


fable to remain at home during the school year 


instead of having to spend as much time as she 
now does at the North raising money. It is 
thought that some of the readers of the Register 
may feel inclined to contribute something to 
increase the revenues of the school in order that 
this end may be reached. Cannot a hundred 
people be found who will give ¢5 a year, or five 
hundred people who will give $1 a year each, 
to this worthy cause? Mrs. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, 294 Beacon Street, will receive such 
contributions. 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Letter from Dr. Savage. 


In explanation of his addresss at the Unita- 
tian Club in Boston, Dr. Savage sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the Boston Herald :— 


I find that my address before the Unitarian 
Club in Boston last week has been widely mis- 
represented and misunderstood. Whether this 
is the reporter’s fault or my own does not mat- 
ter, so far as the fact is concerned. Call it my 
own, if you will, only let me have an opportu- 
nity to correct it. 

Some of my friends think that this misunder- 
standing was caused by the title of the address 
which was “Why Unitarianism does not 
sweep the Country.” The emphasis in my own 
mind was not on the negative word “not,” but, 
rather, on the word “sweep.” I said that a 
feeling or an enthusiasm could “sweep the 
country,” but that a movement calling for inde- 
pendent thought, some study and personal con- 
viction, must advance more slowly and in 
another way. 

Boston is full of Unitarianism; and those who 
judge the religious situation from the Boston 
point of view sometimes seem to imagine that 
the work of free thought and scholarly criticism 
in religion is practically done. It was this con- 
dition of things which I had in mind. 

It was not that I had any doubt as to the 
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future of Unitarian ideas that I tried vividly 
to picture the difficulties which stand in the 
way, but because I wished to rouse the self- 
complacent satisfaction in what is already ac- 
complished to consider the tasks still remain- 
ing. 

I do not know as to whether or not Unita- 
rianism—under that name—is to be the religion 
of the civilized world. But, believing as I do, 
that all science and all Biblical and historical 
criticism are with us, I feel perfectly certain 
that the principles for which we stand must 
triumph in the end. 

As I said in my address, it is only a ques- 
tion of intelligence and time. Unitarianism 
will not “sweep the country”; for, like the king- 
dom of heaven, it “cometh not with observa- 
tion.” But every step ahead in unbiassed schol- 
arship, in independent thinking, in free and 
fearless search for truth, is a step toward the 
ultimate and inevitable victory of the principles 
for which it stands. 

I was not born a Unitarian; but I love, 
honor, and reverence its name and its splendid 
history. I hope the name will remain; but, of 
course, I care chiefly for its ideas. And I am 
glad to know that these ideas are largely shared 
by thousands who still keep to their inherited 
affiliations. 

So it was no negative or discouraging word 
I spoke at the Unitarian Club. It was an 
appeal for a more consistent, earnest, and ener- 
getic devotion to a cause of which I feelas sure 
as I do of the coming of mid-day when I see 
the first streak of red in the east. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


New York. 


New York Letter. 


In the death of Abram S Hewitt the city has 
lost one of its ablest and most trusted citizens. 
The story of his life is fine reading, and ought 
at once to find its way into some less perish- 
able medium than the columns of our daily 
press. School-readers should have it side by 
side with the life of Peter Cooper, for his is a 
half-told tale if the work done by Mr. Hewitt 
is left out. For forty years he labored inde- 
fatigably to carry out Mr. Cooper’s wishes 
regarding the famous Coopzr Union. Only 
within this last year of his life did he succeed 
in completing the endowment fund which will 
enable it to fulfil its great mission. But what 
will most instruct and inspire the boys and girls 
is the Americanism of Mr. Hewitt. He rose 
to his greatness from a humble origin and by 
his personal effort. That is the kind of a sin- 
ewy man we want more of. “To reverence God 
and to give an equivalent for what I received” 
was the wholesome maxim on which he was 
brought up. It helped to make him, with his 
great natural gifts, one of our noblest citizens. 

Expectation has been on tiptoe in New York 
among the lovers of art over the exhibition 
and coming sale of the art treasures of the 
‘late H. G. Marquand. At last the collection 
has been seen at the American Art Galleries, 
where it will also soon be sold. Fine as it is, 
one confesses to have felt some surprise and 
a bit of disappointment to find on visiting it 
that the paintings were not more and better 
than they are. This may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that Mr. Marquand had given his 
rarest pictures to that darling of his heart, the 
Metropolitan Museum, of which he was so 
long a trustee. Then a mixed collection, as ‘is 
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this, consisting of furniture, bric-4-brac, tapes- 
tries, rugs, terra-cottas, mosaics, silver and 
china, is never so impressive and satisfying. 
One’s vision gets too tired with the multiplicity 
of things. The management opened the exhi- 
tion on Sunday as well as week-days, and it was 
good to see how many men availed themselves 
of the Sunday opportunity. 

Dr. Savage has succeeded, however involun- 
tarily, in making his recent sermons the cause 
of column after column of controversial letters 
from correspondents in the New York Sun. It 
all began with his Christmas sermon, in which 
he gave our Unitarian conception of the incar- 
nation. The smouldering controversy has burst 
out anew over his recent utterance on the 
Trinity. The Catholics seem particularly in- 
censed over this statement of Dr. Savage’s: 
“Augustine has left on record the saying that he 
was in the dark until he found the true doctrine 
concerning the Divine Word in a Latin transla- 
tion of some Platonic writings. His light came 
from Plato, and not the New Testament.” A 
priest, who thinks to prove his doctrine ortho- 
d»x, quotes directly from Augustine, naively 
imagining that in so doing he has got hold of 
an infallible authority, a kind of artillery which 
will vanquish Dr. Savage entirely. Does he 
really believe that, great and profound as was 
Augustine’s construction of Christian doctrine, 
this early Father of the Latin Church could 
prove the truth of anything for all time? The 
happy effect of all this laying bare of text and 
scholarship may perhaps be a better under- 
standing of the Unitarian position. As a con- 
comitant, it will bring new hearers to the Church 
of the Messiah, anxious to hear for themselves 
this Savage Unitarianism. 

The usual amount of business is being done 
at our headquarters in 2oth Street. One of 
the many recent interesting incidents was the 
visit of a Frenchman, who, coming directly from 
Paris, made it one of his first duties to go to the 
book-room and leave ten dollars in gold with the 
secretary to be given to the poor of the city. It 
was found that this unexpected generosity was 
prompted by the fact that a niece was married 
two years ago by the secretary of the confer- 
ence, and her uncle wished to commemorate 
the event after his own foreign fashion. 

It has been known for some time that the 
secretary of the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada, in ended to resign his ardu- 
ous duties because of his increasing ill-health. 
His letter of resignation has been sent to the 
board of directors of the conference. It reads 
as follows :— 


ing that we have not yet reached the limit of 
our possibilities in this direction. 

If it were not for the fact that I am admon- 
ished by the increasing impairment of my 
health, I should gladly remain in your service. 
But the time has come when I must heed the 
advice of my physician, who assures me that my 
only chance of regaining my health lies in com- 
plete change of occupation. I therefore ask 
you to appoint my successor to carry on your 
work and relieve me of all my duties at the 
time named. Faithfully yours, 

D. W. MOREHOUSE. 


A very pretty story comes from the Yonkers 
church (Rev. James T. Bixby). It is the cus- 
tom of its Sunday-school to send each year a 
poor child to a good home in the West, using 
its Sunday collections for the purpose. The 
Children’s Aid Society always selects a pro- 
tégé from among its unfortunates for the school 
to benefit in this way. This year the child was 
a little girl, who had been deserted in the 
streets of New York when very young,—too 
young to remember its own or its parents’ 
name. The Yonkers Sunday-school was asked 
by the Aid Society to name the child. Each 
scholar accordingly brought in its favorite 
name, and the school voted which it would ac- 
cept. The choice fell upon the unique and 
clever suggestion of a young girl of about 
twelve, that the little waif should be named 
Una Church. And so the child was sent to the 
great West with a name pretty in itself, and 
one that will always recall those who gave it. 

The last New York letter did an injustice to 
the Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn and 
the Church of the Messiah, Manhattan, in not 
giving their people credit for the help they 
gave All Souls’ Church and the First Church, 
Brooklyn, in their good work among the poor 
at Christmas time. 

Nothing so marks the unity among our own 
societies as this doing together of each other’s 
work. The Warren Goddard House has as 
many supporters and workers from Dr. Savage’s 
church as it has from Mr. Slicer’s. The First 
and Second Churches across the river unite in 
giving to the Bureau of Charities and in the 
work of the Maxwell House. M. A. M. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
/ Society, 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale is taking a deep 
interest in the Convention on the Sunday- 
school at Chicago, February 10-12. As I have 
said several times already, this gathering in 
Chicago is of great significance. It is erro- 
neous to expect too much by way of results, 
but a movement is sure. Dr. Hale spoke last 
Sunday in his own pulpit, the South Congre- 
gational Church, on the subject. It was an oc- 
casion when he could bring forward with force 
his favorite text, ‘Forgetting the things which 
are behind.” 

The hard-and-fast International uniform les- 
sons received his hearty condemnation in clear 
terms. “For twenty years past more than half 
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To THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE CON- 
FERENCE OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND 
CANADA: 


Dear Friends,—I1 hereby tender: my’resigna- 
tion of the office of secretary of the conference, 
and ask that it be accepted to take effect on 
the 31st day of March, 1903. In surrendering 
into your hands the office first confided to my 
care on the 15th day of December, 1887, I am 
not unmindful of the solemn duties I am giving 
up, nor of the gratitude which I owe to you for 
the unfailing kindness and courtesy which has 
marked your treatment of me through all these 
years. It is to your consideration, in times of 
sickness, that I have been enabled to continue 
in your service until we have doubled the num- 


ber of churches in this conference. We now aching heads. ** Jt’s good 
have oy chor pa orice years ago we Ye for children too.” , 
had only twenty-five; and we have the prospect 4 At Druggists, 50c. 

that two or three more new sucieties will be| : A rats hr iad 


organized during the present winter, thus show- 
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the orthodox churches of this country have 


been under a tyranny which compelled every 
child who goes to Sunday-school to study, per- 
haps the plague of flies on the 19th of January, 
1901, while it postpones instruction in the 
Golden Rule to the 11th of October, 1906.” He 
advocated the study of history and mankind, 
the study of nature, of every poet and prophet 
of the nineteenth century. All this to be done 
as an enrichment of those central religious sub- 
jects which are primarily Sunday-school themes. 
Dr. Hale expects to go to the Chicago Conven- 
tion, or, failing this, to send an apostolic epistle. 
The president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has been placed on the programme to 
give an address. I mention this to show the 
honest endeavor to make the assembly an in- 
clusive one. 

Two dangers await this important occasion. 
It is possible to imagine the success of the 
affair seriously diminished by injurious advo- 
cates of progress. They may utter extreme, 
ill-advised sentiments tending to jar unduly the 
feelings of the more conservative. “Cranks” 
are plentiful in religious gatherings as in all 
other assemblies. Duty is interpreted so dif- 
ferently that the most erratic speech or conduct 
is often justified by a personal conscience. The 
other danger is in another direction, that of 
undue conservatism. If audacity is to be feared 
in the first case, timidity is the pitfall in the 
second case. It is clear that something must 
be done by way of reconstructing the Sunday- 
school. Too much fear of what people may 
think or what bigots may say is.as bad as reck- 
less and revolutionary plans. Let us hope for 
the happy medium. The movement is in the 
hands of Trinitarians. They constitute an 
overwhelming majority. But their names in- 
dicate individuals who, so far as we know, are 
filled with a broad, fearless love of truth. 
Such men cannot fail of doing their duty. 

I find in the Pilgrim Teacher for January the 
following paragraph: “One town pastor has 
captured all the boys by organizing a ‘Whittling 
Club.’ Every boy who has a pocket knife and 
can get a piece of soft pine is eligible for mem- 
bership. Of course, this pastor is a whittler 
himself. Many useful articles have been made 
by the boys under the direction of their patron 
saint,—letter-boxes, mop-sticks, butter-pacdles, 
wooden spoons, toy swords, and many other 
things. An infinite variety of articles may be 
made. The boys engage in the work with 
enthusiasm, and we have no doubt that this 
pastor has thus made even ‘whittling’ a means 
of grace.” 

Those who have lived in Boston some time 
know this is not anew thing. Rev. George L. 
Chaney conducted a “Whittling Club” at Hollis 
Street Church, Boston, some years ago. It 
branched out into other things, but the jack- 
knife and the piece of wood were the begin- 
nings. I chiefly allude to this subject for two 
reasons: first, we do not always credit to 
their origin the modern notions which seem to 
take, and spring up here and there, and, sec- 
ondly, that instrumentalities of an ordinary kind 
can be used for large purposes. The whole 
drift of religious and moral education jast now 
is toward humanitarian methods. This does 
not mean a letting down of anything lofty and 
sacred, but bringing ttese abstract truths into 
vital relations till they become operative. 

Any persons or Sunday-school having copies 
of the Sunnyside they are willing to give to a 
newly organized Sunday-school will materially 
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aid the same by sending them to Capt. Gilbert 

L. Smith, Vineyard Haven, Mass. Express 

charges will be paid or postage refunded. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Kegeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


A large part of the real satisfaction of life 
comes to us in our work for things which seem al- 
most entirely out of our reach. It is the pleasure 
of contest that makes all the games and sports 
of children so engrossing. It is the excitement 
of the struggle that makes the athletic contests 
of school and college so popular. To bein the 
heat of a struggle, to know that one is putting 
all his energy into some one work, is a satisfac- 
tion known and realized only by the man who has 
actually taken upon himself a task that exacts 
his greatest effort. The pleasure of the struggle 
turns duty into devotion. 

I sometimes think that, if we young people 
could once get into the midst of religious work, 
realize its meaning, and feel the thrill of satis- 
faction arising in the contest for good, all our 
discouraging problems would be solved. We 
would no longer have to count up a list of de- 
funct societies, we would no longer have to 
make such an effort to meet our expenses, we 
would no longer hear complaints of small at- 
tendance. It would transform our duty to the 
work into devotion for the work. Let us try it. 

Earu C. Davis, Vice-President. 


NOTES. 


Th2 winter meetings of the federations are 
proving unusually successful and inspiring. On 
January 4 the South Worcester Federation 
met in the South Unitarian Church in Worces- 
ter, when eight societies were represented with 
an attend.ince of one hundred. January 11 the 
South Middlesex Federation held its b nner 
meeting in Lexington. Ten unions were present, 
and an attendance of one hundred and sixty- 
five. January 13 the Boston Federation met 
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in All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, with eleven 
unions represented. 


CONSISTENCY AND INCONSISTENCY OF CHAR- 
ACTER. 


BY MAX SANDS SAVAGE. 


“A double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways.”—J AMES i. 8. 

The verb consisto may mean “to stand still, 
to pause,” or it may mean “to continue stead- 
fast.” 

I give the two meanings because different 
people are consistent in one way or the other. 
One person may be consistent with an estab- 
lished rule or dogma, and thus stand still, 
refuse to progress. Another may be consistent, 
as far as he is able, with the truth as it is 
revealed to the race. This man has to continue 
steadfast, not to a fixed fallible rule of man, 
but to the progressing ideas of God, as fast as 
mankind receives them. 

To say, “I will continue to do this because I 
have always done so,” is consistent. Most 
assuredly! But another name for that is 
stubbornness! And, compared with such con- 
sistency as that, inconsistency is far better ; 
that is, the inconsistency which refuses to 
stand still with the fact of yesterday, which 
to-day is proved to be no longer a fact. 

Growth is necessary in all things. Itis the 
law of God. In God's house there are many 
mansions. It is not consistent to stay in the 
one in which we were born. For what is this 
character, in its perfection, which we seek to 
have consistent? It is a plant with a perfect 
blossom, an outflowering, a fulfilment to be 
brought about. 

Now God is perfect, and so is changeless. 
Thus we.can depend on him. We are imper- 
fect; and, therefore, if we are seeking to 
develop, we change continually, “since all 
things suffer change save God, the Truth.” 
But this constant change in us must be along 
one general line; that is, along the line of 
ever higher living and thinking. Doing that, 
our characters will be consistent in their striv- 
ing to hold steadfastly to the Way of Life. 

The old saying thit the way to God is a 
straight path is very true, for such a road 
allows little straying or turning aside. If we 
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seek all sorts of things, if no one can depend 
upon us, if one hour we serve God and the 
next Mammon, then we are inconsistent; for 
there is no chance for growth. 

The consistency of character cf the man 
Jesus demands our deepest admiration. How 
do we see this consistency in him? Simply be- 
cause we see that he was consistent in develop- 
ing from the desire, through the conviction, 
to the accomplishment of his life-work. His 
works back him up, so that, when we look 
full-front at Jesus, we see him standing at the 
head of his works: they stretch away behind 
him, but in a direct, successive line, each a 
stepping-stone to the next. 

If, then, by contrast, we look at one who is in- 
consistent of character, we see him and then we 
see his works, not in a direct line, but, rather, 
straggling and loitering in by-ways. 

So we see that real consistency of character is 
steadfast growth toward the truth, and not 
standing still ina supposed truth. It is the true 
power of the will to develop, as opposed to will- 
fulness. It is steady striving for all the best new 
truths, which, well weighed, go to fill out a 
rounded soul. 

The end of such consistency is the ability to 
say, in all honesty, as Jesus said, “I and the 
Father are one.” Inconsistency of character is 
lack of perseverance, a going after false gods, 
a weak will which is attracted by glittering 
exteriors rather than by the underlying truths 
of life; for, as Diogenes said, “The only piece 
of true wisdom is to know that idea which by 
itself will govern everything on every occasion.’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Theodore Parker Memorial (Boston). 
Rev. C. W. Wendte will lecture Sunday evening, 
February 1, on John Wyclif and John Huss. 


The Women’s Alliance.—The South Mid- 
dlesex Unitarian Women’s Alliance Branches 
will meet Thursday, February 5, at 11 A.M., at 
the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street. 
Brief reports are expected from the secretary of 
each Branch. 

The National Alliance.—The regular 
meeting of the Suffolk and Norfolk Branches 
of the National Alliance of Unitarian Women 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday 
February 2, at 11 o’clock. Officers of other 
Branches are cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Minis- 
ters.—The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., at 20 
Oxford Street, Cambridge, on February 2. 
Luncheon at one. Subject of paper, ‘The Hon- 
orable Points of Ignorance.” Edgar S. Wiers, 
Scribe. 

Ministers’ Monday Club.—The Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club will meet on Monday, Feb- 

‘ruary 2, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. 
Henry F. Bond will preside. Rev. W. H. 
Pierson of Somerville will give an address on 
“Phillips Brooks.” B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary 
pro tem. 

The Natick Church—The Sarah Allen 
Cooney Memorial Church of Natick, Mass., will 
be dedicated on Friday evening, January 30, 
at 7.45 o’clock. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
will preach the fsermon. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian As- 


ter. 
of the American Unitarian Association, will 
be present as the guest of the Association, and 
speak on the report of the Special Committee 
of the American Unitarian Association on Re- 
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sociation, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West New- 
ton, and others will take part in the services. 


The Worcester Association.—A special 


meeting of the Worcester Association will be 


held on Tuesday, February 3, at 10.30 A.M., in the 
South Unitarian Church, Main Street, Worces- 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president 


tiring Allowances. A committee of the Worces- 
ter Association will also present suggestions on 
the same general subject. No postponement on 
account of weather. Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


Lenox Avenue Women’s Alliance.— 
The annual Guest Day meeting of the Lenox 
Avenue Women’s Alliance is always an event of 
much interest to the Alliance world of Greater 
New York and vicinity; and the meeting this 
year, held on Friday, January 16, sustained the 
creditable record of former occasions. The rep- 
resentatives of fifteen Branch Alliances, together 
with the large number of other prominent 
women present, offered an illustration of the 
cementing character of Unitarian ideals and 
polity. The Alliance was fortunate in having 
Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld, whose geniality and 
optimism are characteristic of the loyal Alliance 
woman, as principal speaker of the day. Mrs. 
Rosenfeld’s topic, “Fortune will call at the 
Smiling Gate,” was a happy selection for Guest 
Day. This Japanese proverb suggests cerulean 
skies, a wealth of Oriental verdure, and, inevi- 
tably, the sparkling eye of a Japanese maiden 
peering merrily forth from the “smiling gate,” 
while it also conveys a moral lesson which 
Orient and Occident alike discern as fundamental 
truth. Mrs. Rosenfeld sought to emphasize this 
conviction. All may keep a “smiling gate,’’ 
fortified by the sturdy posts of courage, helpful- 
ness, andcheer. Sorrow and misfortune will call 
thereat; but these unbidden, unwelcome guests 
will be transformed into ministers of hope and 
peace upon the recognition that behind the 
storm the sunshine of eternal love forever 
shines. The sympathetic and inSpiring chord 
which Mrs. Rosenfeld touched elicited a con- 
tribution of “sunshine” from members and 
guests. Miss Emma C. Low and Mrs. Emil L. 
Boas, president and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Alliance, Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, director, 
all testified to the virtue of the “smiling gate” 
as a foremost factor in the world’s progress. 
This view was further illustrated in verse and 
apothegm by Mrs. William S. Burton, ex-pres- 
ident of the Unitarian League, Mrs. D. W. 
Morehouse, president of Unitarian League, Mrs. 
R. H. Davis, Miss Elizabeth Bunton, secretary 
of the Press Club of New Jersey, and Mr. Sam- 
uel Howe, associate editor of the. Craftsman. 
Vocal and instrumental music by celebrated 
local artists made this a gala occasion, while in 
the collation which followed the programme 
the Lenox Avenue Alliance endeavored to show 
the hospitality which was due théir guests. The 
Guest Day meeting of 1903 will always remain 
a memorable instance of the co-operative power 
of the Alliance women in Greater New York 
and its environs. A. M. Douglas, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 


The New York Unitarian Club.—The 
Unitarian Club of New York held its second 


meeting this year_at the Hotel St. Denis on 
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Wednesday evening, January 21, with its presi- 
dent, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, in the chair. It 
was one of the best-attended meetings for 
several years. During the evening the presi- 
dent announced that twenty-two members had 
joined the club this season. After the usual 
dinner those present had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to a very able discussion of “The Industrial 
Situation in England and America.” It was 
opened by Mr. J. A. Hobson of England, who 
has written several books on industrial matters, 
and who has long been a worker along the lines 
followed by the social settlements here. Mr. 
Hobson made a very dispassionate and im- 
partial statement of the rights and wrongs of 
the labor problem. He thought that both 
trusts and trade unions had come to stay, and 
that it was idle to talk of smashing either of 
them. Both capital and labor had legal rights 
which they could not transcend and moral 
rights which they frequently did transcend. 

Mr. Hobson was followed by Prof. Edward 
Cummings, late of Harvard University and 
now Dr. E. E. Hale’s successor in the South 
Congregational Church, Boston. His address 
aroused frequent applause, and was both elo- 
quent and forceful. Prof. Cummings thought 
it very significant that we should still find it 
necessary to defend trade unions. We have 
labor trusts and capital trusts. Both are abso. 
lutely necessary, both have come to stay. The 
question was how to get the best out of them, 
and yet get rid of other evils. One of Prof. 
Cummings’s methods would be to incorporate 
the trade unions. 

Prof. Franklin Giddings followed Prof, Cum- 
mings, and showed how similar was the prob- 
lem confronting this twentieth century and the 
problem that confronted the world one hun- 
dred years ago,—the problem of reconciling per- 
sonal and political liberty. Both capital trusts 
and labor trusts threaten the liberty of the 
individual. Prof. Giddings thought that we 
should have laws restricting the rights of both, 
laws saying that trusts and labor unions may 
do certain things, but that beyond these things is 
the liberty of the individual,—touch it at your 
peril! 


The Unitarian Club of Boston.— The 
Unitarian Club met on January 14. At’the busi- 
ness meeting the following officers were elected 
for-the ensuing year: for president, George 
Wigglesworth; vice-presidents, Solomon Lin- 
coln, Stephen M. Crosby; treasurer, Francis H. 
Brown, M.D.; secretary, Charles W. Birtwell; 
executive committee, Walter Channing, M.D., 
Richard C. Humphreys, and John Mason Little. 
The following committee was appointed to co- 
operate with a similar committee from the 
American Unitarian Association in preparing 
for the commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
President George Wigglesworth, Solomon Lin- 
coln, and Judge Francis C. Lowell. 

President George Wigglesworth presided at 
the dinner. Dr. Minot J. Savage was the 
speaker of the evening, and addressed the club 
on “Why Unitarianism does not sweep the 
Country.” In his mind, Unitarianism cannot 
be conceived as “sweeping the country,” be- 
cause it is a slow, steady growth, based upon 
deep thinking rather than enthusiastic feeling. 
The religious condition of the people of Amer- 
ica shows that the teaching part of our work is 
not yet accomplished, and that we need to build 
by positive, constructive methods. In two-thirds 
of America the old_ideas are still proclaimed 
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from the pulpit Sunday after Sunday the year 
through. In New York two-thirds of the peo- 
ple have no sympathy with Unitarianism, and 
thousands have little idea as to what it means. 
People inherit their religion, and the mere fact 
of tradition gives the old theology a tremendous 
sway. Fear, too, still plays an important part 
in the retention of the old beliefs. 

It is necessary for a man to do some reading, 
some thinking, in order to be a Unitarian. He 
cannot become one as the result of being wrought 
upon, as the result of enthusiasm. The Unita- 
rian attitude means a new conception of this uni- 
verse,— a new thought about God, an entirely 
new idea of the origin, nature, and destiny of 
man, a new conception of the Bible, a funda- 
mental change in the whole idea of revelation. 
There are thousands of people who are unwill- 
ing to look at a new principle; and many men, 
intelligent in other ways, are uneducated in 
those matters which involve the problems of 
religious life. And many ministers either do 
not study in these directions or do not tell 
their parishioners the result of their study. 

Unitarians are going to win in this battle, but 
they ought to consider a few things more 
diligently. There are thousands of people who 
are Unitarians merely because they are nothing 
else. There is just as much need of preparation 
for another life on our theory as on any other. 
In the future you have got to face yourselves 
just as you have made yourselves. We have not 
sufficiently trained our children in loyalty. You 
had better let them have false mathematics or 
geography than to let them learn false ideas of 
God and duty. If it is a question whether they 
shall go to church or to Sunday-school, I would 
have them attend church as the more important. 
We have the grandest religious faith in the 
world, and yet we let our children take up with 
some antiquated form of belief which is doomed 
to pass. Dr. Savage spoke of the necessity of 
giving liberally for Unitarian objects, if the 
faith is to be propagated as it ought to be. In 
conclusion he said : — 

“T believe there is no question as to the future 
of Unitarianism. It must, under some name, by 
and by rule the world. I am not sure it will 
bear the Unitarian name; but it is a grand 
name, and I hope it will be perpetuated and 
spread over the world. Our ideas are destined 
to prevail. Education, science, historical criti- 
cism, all educational progress, all the things 
that look toward the future, are with us. The 
stars in their courses fight for us. It is onlya 
question of education and time.” 


Churches, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel, Noon Service: 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D., will conduct the 
Wednesday noon service in King’s Chapel on 
February 4. 


Dorchester: Christ Church, Rev. George W. 
Solley: The annual parish supper and meeting, 
which was held on Monday evening, January 12, 
was turned into a banquet by the prudential 
committee. The tables in the vestry were ar- 
tistically decorated. Every one interested in 
the church was made welcome. A large com- 
pany responded to the invitations sent out, and 
the speeches and reports were listened to with 
great interest. The occasion was one of joy and 
good feeling. The treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a balance in the treasury. The 
Women’s Alliance, Men’s Club, Young People’s 
Religious Union, and Sunday-school all reported 
aa increasing membership and a balance in the 
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treasury. Besides raising the regular expenses, 
the last floating debt of $500 against the church 
has been paid and the note was burned at this 
meeting. The Women’s Alliance raised during 
the year#648.91, and the Young People gave 
the church over $200. The church has also 
contributed to fourteen charities. In this rapidly 
growing district of the city new people come 
to the church every Sunday, and the parish list 
now numbers one hundred and sixty families. A 
Church Covenant was adopted in January, 1902; 
and seventy persons have joined the church dur- 
ing the year, and twenty-five of them are men. 
The communion service which was instituted 
has been noticeable for a large attendance and 
its helpfulness. The Sunday-school has been 
placed upon an educational basis, with the Bible 
as atext-book. Home study questions are pre- 
pared each week by the minister, to which are 
added supplementary lessons on the blackboard, 
covering geography, statistics, reviews, and 
moral truths. At theclose of each year written 
examinations are given, which show that faithful 
work is being done in the school. 

The church has received as gifts during the 
year an octagonal solid oak pulpit, pulpit rug, 
two carved oak pedestals, six glass flower-vases, 
a hymn-board, folding-chairs, and a set of em- 
broidered communion linen. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Rev. Joseph Henry 
Crooker: At the annual supper of the Unita- 
rian church held last week, Prof. W. H. 
Pettee, the president of the board of trustees, 
announced that Mr. Crooker has been invited 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion to preach the sermon at the anniversary 
meetings in London next June. He has also 
been asked to give an address at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, to be held at Amsterdam the 
first week in Septemb2r. This congress was 
recently organ‘zed; and it numbers among its 
supporters many distinguished divines and 
university professors, not only of America and 
Great Britain, but also of Holland, Norway, 
Germany, France, and of countries as far east 
as Hungary and Bohemia. Dr. Crooker will 
speak on “American Ideals in Education.” 


Dublin, N.H.—The First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. J. L. Seward: One 
of the most successful years in the recent his- 
tory of this society, both financially and in at- 
tendance at church, has just closed. The out- 
side of the church has been painted and the 
inside frescoed at a combined expense of nearly 
eight hundred dollars, the La ties’ Socia! Circle 
paying for the interior work. Sunday collec- 
tions and donations from summer residents dur- 
ing the past season have exceeded those of 
any previous year, amounting to a total of 
$63684. The total receipts for the year, in- 
cluding cash on hand Jan. 14, 1902, were 
$1,715.77. Cash on hand Jan. 13, 1903, $676.13 
It was voted to pay out of the treasury the 
society’s present indebtedness of $125, leav- 


Business Notices. 


A Famous Board.—Talking about the advantage of 
owning a historic dining-table, we venture to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to a really notable pattern of the 
eighteenth-century period which is now on sale at the 
Paine Furniture Warerooms, and is described in another 
column of this paper. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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**Burpee’s Seeds Grow.’’—This famous motto of 
an equally famous seed house is true in a double sense; 
for not only do Burpee’s seeds grow when planted, but 
they grow constantly and very rapidly, year by year, in 
the favor and confidence of all who cultivate vegetables 
and flowers. So intimately is the name.of this house 
associated with all that is best in seeds that the advent of 
Burpee’s Farm Annual is awaited each year as an event 
of real importance in planting circles. Of this publica- 
tion—well known and universally spoken of as “The 
Leading American Seed Catalogue’’—the 1903 issue is 
especially noteworthy. It is an elegant book of 184 pages. 
with beautiful colored plates,—a veritable storehouse of 
valuable information regarding choice flower and vegeta- 
ble seeds, and mailed free to planters everywhere. It is 
much to be recognized as the largest mail-order seed 
house in the world, but it is yet more to mail all over the 
world ‘‘The Best Seeds that Grow.’”’? Both of these distinc- 
tions can be truthfully claimed by Burress, Philadelphia 


Deaths. 


At Brookline, 16th inst., Mrs. Delia A. Holbrook, 
widow of Charles W. Holbrook and daughter of Gen. 
Stephen P. Gardner of Bolton, Mass., aged 91 yrs. and 
9 mos. : 


Gen. Gardner was a son of Capt. Aaron Gardner, a 
soldier of the Revolution, who fought in the battles of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill. Gen. Gardner’s family 
consisted of three sons and eight daughters. One of the 
daughters died, much lamented, in middle life; three of 
the family lived between seventy and eighty years; four 
between eighty and ninety; and three, Mrs. Gage, widow 
of Rev. Nathaniel Gage, Mrs. John Ruggles, and Mrs. 
Holbrook, died aged eighty-nine, ninety, and ninety-one 
years respectively, all retaining fair bodily health and 
perfect mental activity to the last days of life. 

The sons established themselves in Minnesota, and 
were prominent and influential for good in the commu- 
nities in which they lived. The daughters were all 
married, three to Unitarian ministers; and, being well 
educated, united by strong family affection, and naturally 
fitted to win respect and confidence, they carried into a 
large circle of friends and acquaintance the highest liter- 
ary, philanthropic, and religious ideals. The excellent 
influence from that one family of the parish in Bolton, and 
from the old mansion, which is now its parsonage, is too 
wide and deep to be measured. A secondary and yet im- 
portant service to the general welfare has been its con- 
stant contributions to the American Unitarian Association, 
Mrs. Russell’s legacy of $1,000 being acknowledged in 
last week’s Register, and a much larger one yet to be 
received. This family is a noble evidence of the whole- 
some and vigorous spirit of our country parishes, keeping 
the nation, East and West, true to the ideals of its 
founders, spreading pure religious principles and train- 
ing noble lives throughout the land. Katee, We 
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FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Thursday Lectures 


AT THE 


FIRST CHURCH, BOSTON 
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ing the church free from debt for the first time 
in twenty years. 


Duxbury, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Fred- 
eric W. Smith: This society held its annual 
meeting Friday evening, January 9. The busi. 
ness meeting was followed by a supper and 
social meeting. The occasion marked an epoch 
in the history of the organization, not only be- 
cause it was a success in respect to numbers 
and enthusiasm, but because it brought about 
the merging of the “society” into the “parish.” 
These were two distinct organizations within 
the church, each having its own officers, com- 
mittees, and by-laws, and holding annual and 
semi-annual meetings. The practical result of 
this double organization was a source of weak- 
ness, and it is expected that the union of the two 
will prove to be a decided source of strength. 
The report of the work done and the plans for 

the future showed that the church has steadily 

advanced during the past year, that helpers 
are increasing, that the interest in the morning 
services is growing, and that during the past 
two years the congregations have more than 
doubled. The church is making itself felt as a 
p»sitive moral and spiritual power in the life of 
the community, and is reaching out for the 
larger and richer life of the Spirit. It has the 
courage and inspiration of its ideals and its 
visions. 


Gardner, Mass.— First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. C. C. Clark of Elizabeth, N.J., has accepted 
a unanimous Call to become pastor of this church. 
He began his work on January 1, and installa- 
tion services will be held later. A reception 
was tendered to the pastor and his wife on 
January 20, largely attended by the families 
connected with the church, and a goodly num- 
ber from other denominations. 


Green Harbor, Mass.—George W. Sol- 
ley, Christ Church, Dorchester, Macss., writes: 
Two years ago the summer visitors at Green 
Harbor and its vicinity on the south shore 
started to raise $500 for repairs and improve: 
ments in. Grace chapel. The addition of a 
wing is very much needed for social purposes, 
which wil] serve as a kitchen, dining-room, and 
village library. The walls of the interior need 
repairing and redecorating, and the building 
needs reseating. We found our Alliances and 
individuals very willing to respond, and the $500 
was soon gathered. The first check came from 
a Presbyterian lady who became interested in 
Mrs. Whitney’s work. A fine library of over four 
hundred volumes was also contributed by several 
Women's Alliances, which fills a long-felt need 
in the village, especially for winter work among 
the villages. We have now discovered that the 
chapel is built upon a foundation of cedar posts, 
which accounts for the cracked walls, and mu-t 
have a stone foundation, which will require the 
raising of $1,000 instead of $500. Last summer 
the raising of this money was taken up by Miss 
Edith Nichols, who now reports $727 raised. 
Will not some friends come forward and pledge 
the balance, so that work on the building can 
begin with open weather in spring, and that the 
renovated and enlarged building can be ready 
for next summer’s season of visitors ? 


Keokuk, Ia —Rev. Adolph Rossbach: The 
society’s annual meeting was held January 13, 
with good attendance. Reports of officers were 
read, and showed that the numbers at public 
service and the Sunday-school had not de- 
creased. It would be pleasant to record a 
healthy growth, and there is in unity and earnest- 
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ness. There were fifty-seven services, and fifty- 
two sessions of the Sunday-school. Rev. 
Adolph Rossbach is alive to the situation, and 
full of energy and hope. Rev. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane, Rev. W. A. Pratt, Rev. Elinor 
Gordon, Rev. Mary A. Safford, and Rev. A. C. 
Piercell, dean of the Wesleyan University at 
Mt. Pleasant, each occupied the pulpit during 
the year. Receipts and expenses have been 
about $1,800. The Ladies’ Society earned $671, 
and has balance of nearly $200, They subscribe 
$350. The Sunday-school has a neat balance 
in the treasury. Members of three of our old 
families have passed away. Rev. Mr. Rossbach 
preached sixty-nine sermons, conducted the 
Sunday-school, and taught a Bible class. Eight 
persons have signed the Bond of Union, seven 
have been baptized, and eight funeral services 
performed. At the meeting Messrs. Buck, 
Whitney, Hassall, Dimond, and Hollingsworth 
were re-elected trustees. J. M. Shaffer, Secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Lillian E. Felt, Treasurer. 


Lawrence, Mass.—Rev. Thomas S. Rob- 
jent: For the convenience of the many strangers 
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who are now attending the church, the trustees 
have had an attractive board placed outside the 
church with the view of advertising the subjects 
of the weekly sermons. The idea is new, and 
the board quite an ornament to the locality. 
Unity Club is devoting the year to a series of 
attractive lectures. The first was given on Jan- 
uary 14 by Dr. W. E. Gibbs of the Universalist 
church. This will be followed on January 29 
by a paper on “History and Methods of Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,” by Hon. A. N. Frost. 
O-her. lectures will be given as follows: Feb- 
ruary 12, “Charlemagne,” by Superintendent 
J. E. Burke; February 26, “Gladstone,—the 
Man as I remember him,” by the pastor; 
March 12, “Tolstoi,” by F. L. Porter. As asign 
of the good will and friendship existing between 
the two churches, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent re- 
cently exchanged with Dr. Gibbs, pastor of the 
Universalist church. ; 


Leominster, Mass.—Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld: A meeting of the parish was held Jan- 
uary 21, and it was voted to build a new church 
immediately on the old lot. A building com- 
mittee and a committee to solicit nominations 
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were appointed. The ancient bell, which bears 
the name of Paul Revere, came in for considera- 
tion; and the query was raised whether it could 
be recast. This matter was left with the Parish 
Committee. Letters of sympathy were read, 
and the business-like and harmonious session 
was adjourned. ‘ 


Melrose, Mass.—Rev. Thomas Jay Horner: 
The annual meeting of the society was held 
Monday evening, January 5. Supper was served 
by the ladies, after which reports were heard 
from all departments of the church work. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the debt on 
the church had been steadily reduced for a 
number of years, while current expenses had 
been advanced. The minister reported the 
names of fifteen people for membership in the 
society during the year 1902. The Women’s 
Alliance reported forty-eight paid in member- 
ships and a prosperous year, with over $300 in the 
treasury. The Young People’s Religious Union 
formed during the year reported forty members 
and money in the treasury after meeting all 
expenses. The Sunday-school shows an enrol- 
ment of one hundred, with an average attendance 
of seventy. During the coal famine, services 
will be held in the vestry, which so far have been 
very well attended. 


Nantucket, Mass.—Rev. J. F. Meyer cele- 
brated the third anniversary of his settlement 
over this church by preaching a sermon for the 
occasion, entitled “A Three Years’ Ministry in 
Nantucket.” The service was duly announced 
in advance, and the minister was greeted by the 
largest congregation present at any regular Sun- 
day morning service during the winter season 
in the last three years. The congregation was 
about equal in numbers to the average sum- 
mer congregation, which means a great deal for 
Nantucket. 

Syracuse, N.Y.—Rev. S. R. Calthrop and 
Rey. A. W. Clark: The annual parish meet- 
ing of the May Memorial Church was held 
Monday evening, January 5. The business 
session followed a most acceptable supper 
served by the ladies of the church. The 
clerk’s report was heard with much interest, and 
heartily approved. It gave the treasurer great 
satisfaction to say that all bills were paid and 
that he had a balance of #46581 to start the 
new year’s account. 
elected to fill vacancies caused by retiring mem- 
bers of the board, whose terms of office had ex- 
pired. Favorable reports were presented by 
the Women’s Alliance and the Sunday-school. 
The question of holding a vesper service Sun- 
day afternoon instead of the present evening 
service was discussed. It was voted to make 
this change. The first of the vesper services 
will be held next Sunday afternoon. The an- 
nual meeting was highly successful, and the out- 
look for the year is most encouraging. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass.—Rev. William 
C. Litchfield: The movement begun here a few 
years ago for summer preaching has advanced, 
first by having preaching on one Sunday a 
month through the winter, then by having it two 
Sundays a month, and now every Sunday. 
Asmall Sunday-school was organized the first 
Sunday of the present year. Any individual 
or Sunday-school which has copies of the Sunny- 
side and is willing to donate them to the 
school here will materially help the cause by 
sending them to Capt. Gilbert L. Smith, Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass. Express charges or postage 
will be refunded. 


Three new trustees were’ 
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Pleasantries. 


Lady of the House: “Bridget, do you under- 
stand how much gelatine to use in the pud- 
ding?” “Yis,ma’am, for shure. I takes the box 
of gilitin and divides it into three halves, and 
then I takes one of thim quarters and dissolves 
it.” 

“What do you read?” asked Miss Burt of a 
ten-year old boy who had left school to earn his 
own living. “Oh, nothing,” was the reply. 
“And what did you read in school?” “Just my 
reader.” “And what did you find in your 
reader?” “Oh, subjects and predicates.”—£x- 
change. 


“Don’t you go an’ git sorry fer yerself. 
That’s one thing I can’t stand in nobody. 
There’s always lots of other folks you kin be 
sorry fer ’stid of yerself. Ain’t you proud you 
ain’t got a harelip? Why, that one thought 
is enough to keep me from ever gittin’ sorry 
fer myself."—From “Lovey Mary,” the Cen- 
tury. 


“TI don’t doubt but that the readin’ of it’s all 
right,” said the customer; “but it ain’t the book 
I’m lookin’ for. The cover don’t suit me.” “My 
dear sir,” said the bookseller, “will you kindly 
describe just the book you’re after?” “Well, to 
be piain with you, I want a book that'll do to 
put in a handsome new house.”—A//anta Con- 
stitution. 


Opprobrious.—Mrs. Nuritch: “Mrs. Better- 
daze told me she was going to send her boy to 
you for ajob.” Mr. Nuritch: “Yes, she sent 
him; and I turned him down proper. You'd 
oughter seen the high-handed letter she sent 
with him,—said she sent him to me because he 
‘must have work of some kind, even if he had 
to work for a mere pittance.’ The nerve of 
her callin’ me names like that!”—Phéiladelphia 
Pres$. 


Senator Hoar, at the New England dinner in 
Philadelphia, talked about New England hos- 
pitality. “It is better now than it used to be,” 
he said, “but it will stand improvement. I re- 
member how I dined, not long ago, with a Con- 
necticut friend of mine. For dinner there was 
turkey. It was an excellent bird, and I ate 
heartily. I said, ‘John, this turkey will make a 
fine hash to-morrow.’ ‘Yes, George, it will,’ 
the farmer answered, ‘provided that you leave 
off now.’ That was not New England hos- 
pitality, either. It was just a joke,” concluded 
Senator Hoar. 


During a certain scalawag administration, Bill 
Smith, a pettifogger and shyster, practised be- 
fore Squire Brown. The squire always called 
him Sam, and treated him with contempt. One 
day Smith entered the squire’s office, and was 
saluted as usual with “Good-morning, Sam!” 
“Judge Smith, if you please, sir,” he responded. 
“What in the world are you judge of, I would 
like to know?” “Judge of the Supreme Court 
- of the State, sir; and I have come to have you 
qualify me.” And he handed over a com- 
mission from the governor. The squire saw 
that it was genuine, looked up solemnly, and 
said “Very well, judge, I can swear you in; but 
all creation couldn’t qualify you.” 
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